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THE RIOT OF THE WOMEN, 
FPMIERE is no sign of the times more full of dircad 
omen to the nation than the unbounded extraya- 
gance of the women, Their reckless desire for prodi- 
gal display is both shameful and astounding. They 
riot in wanton waste, seemingly without a thought for 
either propriety or decency. to the 





It is a disgrace 


taste of the country, a dishonor to the men who have \faithful hand in bringing the nation back to its | 


so recently died on battle-fields, and a reproach to 
every woman in the land who in any way countenances 
the wicked contagion, The vilest and the purest 
appear side by side on the street, in the social assem- 
blage, and at public gatherings, tinseled alike in gilt 
and garnish. There is no mark to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false. There seems to be but 
one idol, at which all bow down, and before which 
good sense and good character are alike being sacri- | 
ficed. In the name of that refinement and economy 
which ought to be the ennobling characteristics of | 
American womanhood, we call for the staying of this , 
wild tide of recklessness, 

Among the looked-for results of the war, it was | 
hoped that the country would be purged of slavish | 
obedience to the mandates of Parisian monde, and its | 
attendant extravagance. Twice every year the fol- | 
lowers of so-called fashion were wont to attend at 
special displays of the milliners and modistes, and 
learn there what they were to wear the ensuing sea- 
son, Many of the most refined in the land thought 
it no disgrace to seek instruction in the arts of French 
courtesans—who are in reality the makers of the 
fashions that are so slavishly adopted in this country. 
With scarcely a thought they yielded subserviency 
to a land wholly alien to us in morals, religion, poli- 
tical and social life, and, not the least of all, in cli- 
mate. Butit did not seem that so much of imitation, 
reckless waste, and useless display, could possibly 
survive the sad discipline of a great war, And when 
our literature came out of the ordeal clothed with | 
nobler life and in sturdier form, it gave cause for | 
hope that the taste and habits of the women of the 
land would also be of a purer and more provident 
character. How delusive was the hope the wild | 











| truer, American taste. 
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was yet filing seas ‘alah and bereaved 
homes, and sights and 
hand,—the servility of borrowed fashion, and the 


shamelessness of unaccountable riot, began their round | 


anew. We look back upon the season of pleasure 
now ended with shame and regret; shame that the 


women of the country should manifest so little re- 


gard for the lessons of the hour, and regret that they 
did not set a nobler example of economy and good 
taste. 

The tide has turned towards the metropolis again, 
with its fashion and thoughtlessness, hungering, it | 
would seem, for a new carnival of yet wilder pleas- 
ure. There is no indication anywhere of the dreadful 
scenes from which we have just emerged. At the 
time of the Crimean war the English Government 


| forbade the wearing of mourning, lest it should create 


a feeling of general gloom. No such edict is needed 


in our land, for already the streets are aglow with | 


the finery and flummery of French extravagance. It | 


seems to matter little to the lovers of dress that the | 


country is weighed down with a vast debt, and that 
every motive calls for economy and prudence. In| 
and out they go, the women that should bear ¢ 


former position, decked out in jewels and silks and | 
all the useless ornaments that are copied from the. 
Parisian demi monde. Surely it is a disgrace that 
these things are so; and the organs of public opinion 
should not fear to lift the vail, and decry the fictitious 
display. The time has long passed for servile truck- 
ling to French fast life, and for imitations of every 
kind, As the war has shaken off subserviency to 
English thought, so should it teach our women that 


French courtesans are not worthy exemplars in any 
| respect. 


We have had enough of this thing, and the 
time has fully come for a purer and mere refined, a 
Better Walt Whitmans in 


ing of foreign thought and customs. 


Do the women of the country understand whither 
these things lead—upon what rock their foolish ex- 
travagance will wreck them? It can be nothing short 
of hetairism and the breaking up of the laws of social 
life. The bubble cannot fill too far without collapsing 
in shame and sorrow. Marriage will be out of the ques- 
tion, and French life will be upon us with all its ex- 
cesses, Women will be their own destroyers if this 
thing continues. Already really decent and tasteful 
women are ashamed to appear with any display, lest 
their character be misinterpreted. The fashions, as 
prescribed in France, are caught up by our own prof- 
ligates, who watch for the openings in the spring and 
autumn most faithfully. All along our streets the 
dissipated and shameless appear side by side with the 
pure and respectable. There is no sign to distinguish 
the one from the other, for both worship at the French 
Moloch. If those who call themselves decent would 
be insured against insult, they must attire themselves 
in more modest garb, and leave ‘to the debased and 


sounds of pain on every | 


(lissipations of the past summer, and the rush at the | extravagant the tawdry flauntings of those servile in- 
recent displays of the fashion-mongers, too well attest. | dividuals who claim to have the latest Parisian styles. 
There is, indeed, a danger before us, and every interest | But, if they persist in their foppery, they must not be 


demands that it be fairly met before it shall be too | 
late. 

At the breaking-up of the war, in the spring, it did 
not seem possible that the sorrow and desolation of 
four years of conflict could be so entirely ignored 
as to permit a season of unexampled profligacy. 


What with a half million men either dead or maimed | 


for life, and with mourning at the inner or outer 
door of every house in the land, there was reason to 
expect that motives of propriety, if no other, would 


| surprised if the result be ruin and sorrow, Already 
the cities are nursing the terrible plague of French 
life until the good old simplicity and modesty of Amer- 
ican women seem passing away. If it is desirable that 
the evil shall become general, the women of the land 
| have only to continue their present foolish system of 
‘expenditure and dress. 

We have no desire to speak of any particular styles 
or fashions that may be in vogue at the present time. 
If a woman prefers a mountain of false hair to a mo- 





stay for a time the reviving of any useless scenes of 
extravagance. But while the procession of death 
. 


dest display of that which nature has given her, she 





is at perfect liberty to build to the skies with the 
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| artificial twistings. If young miss thinks it delect- 
able to appear bedizer’ed with gilt trappings, and 
| ornamented with all the paraphernalia of a woman of 
the town, she is quite her own disposer in such matters. 
But pray is there no modesty left? Are the good 
; ways and less forward customs of the olden time to 
be wholly ignared? Shall the decent and the inde- 
‘cent adopt alike the wretched fashions of libertine 
France? Is it reputable for American women to live, 
‘so many of them, beyond their means? Are our 
' women willing to become classified among the aban- 
'doned and prodigal? Would it not be to their good 
|name and honor, in view of the vast debt of the 
‘country, and the call for economy on every hand, if 
they should renounce the milliners who flaunt French 
imitations, and adopt more modest and tasteful habits 
of dress? We cannot but believe that the mass of 
| American women are yet within the reach of an ap- 
peal to good repute and good taste, and here we are 
content to rest the matter for the present. 








| PETER FORCE AND HIS LIBRARY. 


| 
| HE American historian whose library has been 
for many years to the book-worm the sunniest 
| spot in Washington, was born in New Jersey, Nov- 
ember 26, 1790. When a child he was removed to 
New York city, where he acquired the trade of a 
printer and practiced at it until his twenty-fifth year. 
While yet an apprentice, his love for books was so 
strong that all his weekly earnings were regularly ex- 
| pended at the book auctions of Robert McMenome, 
who kept a shop on Water Street, near the Tontine 
Coffee-house, and who, in the kindness of his heart, 
was wont to knock down a book to his youthful 
patron, when he knew that the boy had expended his 
last penny. When the second edition of “ Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York” was printed, young 
| Force was foreman of the office where the work 
was done. One morning, while reading a lot of proofs 
before sending them to Mr. Irving, he came to the 
list of old Dutch names, and, by way of a joke, he 
added some half-dozen other authentic names, that 
the author had probably forgotten or never heard of ; 
and the proofs were returned to the office by Mr. 
Irving with these words: “‘ Very good, let them go 
in,” and they have all been retained in the subsequent 
editions of the work. 

In 1815, Mr. Force removed to the city of Wash- 
ington, with whose prosperity and the history of the 
general Government he has ever since been identi- 
fied. In 1820 he became the compiler as well as print- 
er of the “ Biennial Register,’ commenced by act of 
Congress in 1816, and this work he continued to edit 
and print until 1828; for his services as compiler he 
received nothing, while the same work is now per- 
formed by a clerk in the Department of State, who 
receives extra compensation. The term “ blue book,” 
as applied to the “ Biennial Register,” was not recog- 
nized until 1820, the new title having been suggested 
by Mr. Force, since which period the work has invari- 
bly been bound in blue leather. His idea was to have 
something different from the English books of similar 
character, which were bound in red, and called “ Red 
Books ;” and it is worthy of remark that, within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, the English government 
has borrowed the American idea and now publish 
what they cali a Blue Book. At the time that he took 
charge of the Register, in 1820, Mr. Force began the 
publication, as editor, of a ‘“ National Calendar,” 
which was issued on the first day of every year until 
1836, and was pronounced by the best men of the 
country a work of great utility. In 1823 he also be- 
came the proprietor of a daily paper, called the Na- 
tional Journal, which he published and edited until 
1830, the same having been the official paper during 
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the administration of John Quincy Adams; from | maneuvers, the more timid hunters of knowledge who | the origin of that truly American institution—the 
1836 to 1840 he was Mayor of Washington ; and for | trespass on their domain. No catalogue of this vast | Liberty Pole. 
many years he was the honored president of the Na- | collection has ever been attempted, but the precise} With the remark that the works of art to be found 
tional Institute located in the metropolis, | location of each particular volume is known to its | in Mr, Force's library are quite as valuable and unique 
In 1836, prompted by a desire to extend the knowl- | fortunate proprietor, who is always willing to assist |in their way as the books themselves, we shall con- 
edge of American history, Mr. Force published, in four | those who wish to obtain information, and approach | clude our brief account with an allusion to one other 
volumes, a series of “ Tracts and other Papers” relat- | him in a proper manner, but who naturally has not | very decided novelty associated therewith. The 
ing to the origin, settlement, and progress of the | much patience with those who visit him out of mere | back windows of the library building all open upon 
North American colonies, The original material from | CUTiosity, If De Maistre could make a delightful | rather an extensive yard, which the proprietor calls 
which this work was compiled was widely scattered, | book about a “Journey Round his Room,” what a book his wilderness. This spot of ground has not for many 
very rare, and of intense interest to all those who take could some men make out of a journey through this years been touched by the hand of improvement, and 
pleasure in tracing, step by step, the progress of the splendid library! In one obscure corner, for example, | is as perfect a specimen of vegetation run wild as can 
colonies in population, wealth, and power from the | ay beseen no less than fifty volumes of original manu- anywhere be found. Its area is insignificant, but a 
landing of the first white man to the establishment of scripts, with scores upon scores of intensely interest- | walk in its tangled paths cannot fail to recall all 
a free and independent government ; and the work | ing letters from such men as Washington and the | those fresh emotions which we are wont to experience 
has ever been considered an invaluable addition to | Other patriots of the Revolution, all of which material | in the lonely woods. Though the roar of business 
our historic lore. is to be published for the first time in the future | tumbles in upon it from every quarter, it is just such 
volumes of the American Archives. In another place | a place as would delight an imaginative writer like 
we find eleven volumes devoted to the correspondence | Alphonse Karr, and enable him to write a new book 
of such aman as Paul Jones; as many more to the | quite as charming as his famous “ Tour Round my 
letters of John Fitch, of steamboat memory; and| Garden.” With almost a religious zeal does Mr, 
hundreds of odd volumes devoted to the correspond- | Force protect his “wilderness” from sacrilegious 
ence of other men who have made their mark in the | hands; and, after an hour’s ramble among the treas- 
history of their country. While standing before one | ures of the library, enlivened with the many agree- 
| set of shelves, filled with thin volumes of every size able reminiscences of his experiences in this intellee- 
‘ ~» | and shape, but decked out in substantial bindings, | tual world of his own creation, a walk with him in 
mena : ooh eek ak Congo wee ponent. a So, | we pull one out at random, and: find it to be “Carv- | the “wilderness” is a pleasure not soon to be for- 
and the first volume of the work, which is a large | jal’s Oration,” containing the first printed notice of | gotten, C. L. 
folio, was printed in 1837; and, up to the present |* 


: : ; the discovery of America by Columbus to be found =— = 
time, nine volumes have been published, at a cost of |. 


y language, 2 “7 4 93. ‘= einai ——o = 
| in any language, and printed in 1493. If you have a stains sania ean: 





But the great work with which Mr, Force is iden- 
tified is the publication known as “American Archives : 
a Documentary History of the English Colonies in 
North America,” from 1774 to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The idea originated with him, was 
compiled by him, and published by him in conjunc- 
tion with Matthew St. Clair Clarke, underthe author- 
ity of Congress and at the expense of the general Goy- 








twenty thousand dollars per volume, or one hundred fancy for 


and eighty thousand dollars for the set thus far com- 
pleted. In the prosecution of his labors the compiler | 


began by making a personal examination of the pub- 


lic archives in the thirteen original States of the | Pore 


Union ; and, in carrying out his great design, he has | 
spared no pains, nor research, nor money in obtaining | 
such printed and original documents and such corre- | 


spondence as to form a perfectly consecutive history | 


of the vital period in our national life. What the | fio 


compiler claims for the work is strictly due, and it 
unfolds and develops the whole foundation of Amer- | 
ican principles, and exhibits to the world the most | 
conclusive evidence that they were, without exception, | 
grounded in strict right, based upon constitutional 
law, and upon the well-settled doctrines of the English | 
Government; the practical truth deducible from 
these premises being that, if such be the foundations 
they must ever constitute the support of our institu--| 
tions. When completed, according to the plan of | 
the compiler, the “ Archives” will make twenty vol- | 
imes, and the material for the unpublished eleven 
volumes is all in his possession, awaiting the further 
action of the Government. 


Force’s library. It contains about fifty thousand 


| thing almost that was ever published in regard to the 


| oa . <'s . ~ . 

|of Washington, containing his plan for Sullivan’s | 
| expedition, together with numerous queries that he 
And this brings us to the consideration of Mr. | sent to his correspondents, and their replies, whereby | 


arctic literature, you may find here every- 


northern regions; and it is worthy of note that there 
is not a man in the country better posted than Mr, 
e in this particular department of knowledge, 
nor any one who, as a scholar, has rendered greater 








| assistance to the more recent navigators in the far | 
‘north. If there are any who doubt the statement | 


| 
that one hundred newspapers have been born and | 
d in the city of Washington, they can be satisfied | 


| by consulting the files collected in this library; and 
| here must they come also who would have the pleas- | 


ure of looking over the New York and Philadelphia | 
and Boston journals published during the Revolution. | 


| copy of the Federal Constitution which was sub- | 


: : os | 
| mitted tothe committee on the revisal of its language. | 
’| It is printed in folio, and contains all the alterations | all probability, have any further need for its tran- 


in manuscript which were made by the very able} 


| 


| 
| 





he fully posted himself in regard to the Indian | 


T is with a full knowledge of the great danger we 
~ run that we enter upon the duty of combating 
one of the most obstinate and bigoted prejudices 
which have swayed men and women of influence and 
respectability since the world began, and we trust we 
are not unconscious of the responsibility we have as- 
sumed. With the full knowledge, therefore, of the 
delicate and dangerous position we occupy, we make 
the attempt to dissipate some of the antiquated and 
irrational prejudices which are entertained against a 
substance which, when properly used, is not surpassed 
by any other in power to soothe the mind, quicken 
the intellect, and invigorate the body. 


| Among the treasures to be found here is the identical | That tobacco is poisonous is most indubitable. If 


any of our readers were to swallow a few drops of its 
active principle, nicotine, they would never again, in 


quilizing influence, But if the fact of tobacco 


|and distinguished chairman of that committee, Wil- | possessing poisonous properties is to prevent our 
| liam 8. Johnson, of Connecticut. Another treasure, not | making use of it, we are equally bound to avoid 
| yet alluded to, is a manuscript volume from the pen | onions, cayenne, mustard, nutmegs, and many other 


articles of food which contain active principles of 
highly deleterious qualities. A few drops of the essen- 
tial oil obtained from onions will cause death, and the 
oils present in cayenne and mustard are still more 


titles, and is, unquestionably, the most valuable col-| country. And directly by the side of this volume is | poisonous. Like everything else, tabacco, if used at 


lection of books bearing upon American history in 


another from the same pen, consisting of a private | 


all, must be properly used. It is far easier to pro- 


existence. It is arranged in seven rooms of an old, | diary, not a syllable of which has ever yet appeared | duce death from a surfeit of mutton-chops than from 
dingy brick building, adjoining the owner's residence | in print. Among the foreigners who traveled through | excessive indulgence in cigars, 


in the central portion of Washington, and the few | this country for their amusement during the Revolu- 


volumes which formed its nucleus were purchased tion was one Count Memin, from France. He was a 
> . ss | . . . 
more than fifty years ago. Excepting when visited | good engraver, and employed himself by taking profile 


by the friends of its proprietor, members of Congress | 
addicted to historical pursuits, or literary pilgrims 


from abroad, its silence is only broken by the presence | of these portraits ever made was made by the artist 
‘of an assortment of dogs and cats, which enjoy the | himself, and this is one of the attractions of Mr. Force’s 


full range of the establishment, and whose characters 
seem to have been influenced by the solemn wisdom 
of the tomes among which they live. If you chance 
to see a mouse gnawing at a volume three hundred 
years old, and worth fifty times its weight in gold, 
you have but to speak to one of the feline creatures, 
and she will rush to the rescue. If you happen to 
. take up an old folio covered with the dust of years, 
and make a little too much fuss in trying to blow it 
off, perhaps one of the dogs will rub against your 
knee, as if to say: “ Not too much of that, sir. We 
have respect in this place for everything that is old.” 
Nor are those nooks and corners without guardians 
“which are beyond reach of the cats and dogs. In 
every direction, almost, may you find happy colonies 
of spiders, and 


“Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
; lore” 


have they spread their network of protection; 
and they not unfrequently frighten away, by their 











portraits of all such persons as were willing to remuner- 
ate him for his trouble. The only complete collection 


library. They number no less than three hundred 
and fifty, are admirably executed, and among them 
are many of the fathers of the Republic. Another, 
and the last representative item to be mentioned in 
this connection, is a set of ten volumes of hand-bills— 
printed in the leading cities during the Revolution, 
In those days newspapers were published not more 
frequently than once a week, and these printed bills 
fill up the gaps in the history of the time, and are, of 
course, very valuable. In looking over these old 
papers, one fact came to the knowledge of the writer 
which is of special interest to the New Yorkers of the 
present day. When the news of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act arrived in New York, in their great joy 
the people dismantled a ship and planted her largest 
mast on a conspicuous plot of ground, and at 
the top of this mast they affixed a wooden bust of 
the king and of Pitt, and between the two a liberty 
cap. It was not long before the effigies of the two 
Englishmen were taken down, while the emblem of 


It is said that tobacco weakens the nervous system 
and sometimes causes insanity. Perhaps it does both 
these things when immoderatcly employed, or when 
used by persons of feeble mental and physical organi- 
zations. There is no accounting for individual pecu- 
liarities. Some people cannot eat strawberries with- 
out being subject to cutancous eruptions; others are 
poisoned by a dinner of striped bass; others, again, 
are attacked with cholera after eating a few clams or 
oysters ; and there are some unfortunate persons who 
cannot smoke a cigar without having their nerves 
unstrung. To all such we say, accept your fate with 
resignation—do not attempt to pass beyond the con- 
dition in life for which Providence intended you. 
The mellowing and reviving influence of tobacco is 
not for you, and if you persevere in the attempt to 
alter your nature, you do so at your peril. The argu- 
ment, however, against the use of tobacco stops with 
you. It can no more be applied to others than one 
based upon the facts that some people go mad from 
religion, some from love, and some from attention to 
business, can be made of general application. As to 
the story that it produces cancer, nothing need be said 
beyond the remark that it is absolutely and unequi- 
vocally incorrect. 

It is a very easy thing for an opponent of tobacco to 
apparently prove, by statistical evidence, its highly in- 











the goddess was left alone inits glory. And this was 
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jurious effects upon mankind. For instance, let us sup- 
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pose he wishes to show that its use leads to insanity. | of those who persisted in availing themselves of its justice, there is often much more of heart and 
He goes to an insane asylum and ascertains that of salutary influence. Notwithstanding all opposition, mind than the world gives credit for, this lady, 
500 inmates 800 were great smokers. He publishes | however, the number of smokers has steadily increased though long an invalid and sufferer, found time and 
this fact, and then there is a terrible outery through- | until now the abstainer is the exception. That they | means, appealing first to humane citizens and then to 
out the civilized world, and even some of those who! do not pass laws compelling its use under pain of! the city and State authorities, to found a charity for 
have smoked on in happiness’ for years tremble for nasal or auricular mutilation is doubtless due to that that class which is both the most helpless and depend- 
theirreason. It would be pertectly practicable, by like | feeling of good-fellowship and kindness to all men 

means, to establish the injurious effects of bread and | which tobacco induces in all those who use it with 
milk upon the human mind. These statisticians do not | the decorous moderation so becoming to us in all 
think of making their inquiries of tobacco users who | things. W. A. A. 
neither become demented nor suffer any other incon- 5 
venience through their devotion to the weed. The 
fact is, that so far from being deleterious, tobacco is, 
as we have said, to the vast majority of those who in- 
dulge in it a positive blessing. The complaints and 


ent of all the unfortunate creatures of God. 

In harmony with this same institution, this same 
lady, by like urgent appeals, is just opening a found- 
ling hospital. It is known as the Infants’ Home, and 
= ———— is intended to have all that is good and safe in the 
OUR PUBLIC CHARITIES two rather opposite systems of France and England. 

wats 2 : This kind of charity, or rather the want of it, i i 
4‘EW persons who have not investigated the subject | ei : ag aw 

: | country—for it is entirely new in the United States— 
are aware of the number and magnitude of our i 4 2 
yublic charities. They are co-extensive with the | NO EE AE NS RNY See 
: . : ° . > Char 2S. 2y are co-extensive W 2 . : a ts 
invectives against it come from those who either have P a eile dain wl aia alt naamnaion aaliiad | the history of crime. A careful reader of the daily 
no experience of its benefits, or those who, having ta migraine -aagleeagy amgedl t $i ‘ ity may i 
, ‘ s, ‘ , having |. lad are cis : | journals in a large city may, perhaps, get some faint 
hile . Wii ; | ing, form of disease, and condition of life. They are | Kh TEE 
feebly attempted to habituate themselves to it, have}. © i : : Sar idea of the number of cases of child-murder, far more 
been fHightened before the system had adapted itecif| for the young and the old, for the diseased in mind | : 
to the new order of things. 








: é : . |common in this country, we are sorry to say, than in 
laren Ai i }and body, for the poor in purse and for the poor in | E li oes f tl an f th 
Mos astes are| ., = : Sia cape .,, | Europe, and in consequence of the absence of these 
: ‘ : : .| spirit. There is hardly a state or municipality with- ic . 
acquired, In reality, there is but one in the way of | : : . .. 4. | very institutions. 
ail cialis ie Ag ay ey ieee eR out them, and, though far from being perfect in dis- . 5 ? : 
vod which is natural, and that is born with us, emis Pe setae re é é é Some will say, as has been said a thousand times 
ues ces ; a ; E | cipline or organization, the improvements made in " » A 
fhe greatest men of modern times have been and | : ‘ . _. | before, that where a home is provided in advance for 
ure smokers of tobacco. Whether we seek among | the Inet twenty yours give promise thet nothing is the child of eri tl t itself i invitation to d 
are smokers acco, ‘ther we seek among! |, : : ; ©. | the child of crime, the act itselfis an invitation to do 
ante ; ; ee ' TES | left undone to insure ultimate success in all that is y 2 <i4 
those who have devoted themselves to art, to science,| . eae |the wrong. But there is neither truth nor logic in 
liters cee ; i lel i a i | within the reach of skill and benevolence, | mer : 
to literature, or to war, we find this to be the case, | sealed RE ESS RT OR such conclusions. It is enough, if human agency can 
ike entail dines tie heal eect! | ur country, withall its peculations, speculations, ; : 
1¢ weed disposes the mind to reflection, It! ites: alae ith eta diel tah te ge Ades prevent it, that the innocent ought not to suffer 
iii male ices ae ; and vices, with all its zeal which is not according to | 4 i er rd 
rings the brain into that condition most favorable |)” e ¥ fs zh for the guilty, that every life is God’s life, that every 
for a calm and philosophical study of the subject be | knowledge, with all its forgeries, embezzlements, and , actin’ his j : ble: of th 
a calm i al study > subject be-| |. nee é ees : iuman being bears his image, is capable of grow 
fore it, dispels the doubts and cares which everyday | Sev Riedang,. welt She Geert senend of daly ‘aenttentn and impr waned nd th t the f ar di : hal 
>it, dispels , st cares Which everyday | ss ‘ ‘ ee ia nell t iproveme anc a ese frail bodies are hab- 
; oe . ~.| by flood and field, with all its frivolities in public|.. |. I : is 
events are constantly exciting, renders us confident of | ~~ sn a a P | itations and temples of immortal souls. If there are 
our own powers, and engenders within us a spirit of | eek pieiie Eh, at ee een. Siew) false fatl 1 moth 1 t thei li 
ers, ¢ ngenders Ww 3 as § | false fathers and mothers, who can cast their own lit- 
PRO Seen to know our national faults and correct them, but | ke ; : , 
universal friendship. 5 Es | tle ones into the sea, strangle them under cover of a 
But the influence of tobacco upon the mind is not none the less well to know our national virtues and | ean gy ee eaniisnata ne a 7 light itself a 
, ence ace 2 s : ysical darkness which is as light itself compare 
the only benefit to be derived from its use. It pro cngeeee pen tee. Ano penghs, wean net wane F itl tl ' 1 dark hicl id hild i t 
: y bene » derive S$ use. - ; with the moral darkness which adds child-murder to 
| 
Ee RESALE Te IE aI BO ia aaa nor better than the rest of the world of the same op- | ‘ ee ; 
ee cer or Saar See nete weer nee portunities and civilization, and it is equally a mis | other effennen, then it Je indned the duty aattenat 
ilation of the food to the several purposes of the ay = sae “vss... _ | the law than of humanity to stay the hands of the de- 
He ; : ‘ wig : take to magnify or belittle our national peculiarities. | : . y 
organism, It is a well ascertained fact in physiology If wel alii , wo ‘ 1 stroyer. 
: Da Ree ‘ adh of nalten. Vico. we love money as a people, we also love to spenc ° : ° 
that whatever increases the quantity of saliva like- |, oe an = i aS F 6 If, also, we provide shelter, and food, and raiment 
wise augments the amount of gastric juice secreted SAE ROE SONGS Ae Jee, QUE, SE | for those born blind, and deaf, and dumb, and for the 
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perimental physiologist makes an opening into the | 


stomach of one of these animals, and fastens in it a 
small silver tube capable of being opened or closed 


| 
| 


at will, When any strongly salival substance, such as | 


Vinegar or tobacco, is put into the mouth of an ani- 
mal prepared in this manner, the secretion of gastric 
juice is at once excited, and the fluid passes through 
the open tube in quite a stream. The benefit of an 
after-dinner cigar is, therefore, not to be despised in 
these days of indigestible meals. 

But for any permanently beneficial influence to be 
derived from the use of tobacco, moderation in its 


Men, as a principle, are as often better than they seem 


as’ worse, and we propose to open a leaf or two in our | eee ey : 
: ; tiki ! ’ | A true infants’ home may not only save the lives of 


| children, but stop additional crime. As it is, the lit- 
\tle ones find their way into Bellevue, or into some 
| wretched habitation within the four walls of some 
|crowded room of some miserable tenement-house, 


State history to prove it. 

We have, then, in our midst all kinds of charities,— 
charities like those for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, for the education of the blind, for the insane 
and the idiotic, for juvenile delinquents, known as 


visions of the State, the Woman’s Hospital, the Infants’ 
Home, the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Lying-in 
Asylums, Asylums for Orphans and Half Orphans, for 








black and white. The sailors have their homes, one 


Houses of Refuge for the Western and Southern di- | 
‘life, under five years old. 
;give food, shelter, and 


|the unfortunate, but to the murderer, the forger, 


| idiotic and insane, shall we any the less provide all 


these and more for those born in sorrow and in crime ? 


there to eke out a wretched existence, or to die, 
like half of those even in a better condition of 

But, yet again, we 
more not merely to 


lth : Sd ios 
i 2 : e thief, and to criminals of every grade. Shall 
so richly endowed for all New York sailors that they | : v8 
Ge nape? : ee ~ | we not equally, and more, throw open wide the 
live in a literally princely habitation, on the north | ; é 

- " . 1 .,| doors, “not with harsh and grating sound, but on 
at hi ; What j f shore of Staten Island, known as “ the Snug Harbor,” | satis, (itis dept tier Miia alias erin 
ve » given o $ point. at is excess » ‘ : | golc as ‘ se whose 
<a pididh-chbeand>celgenat sane a ea supported from the proceeds of the grant of farm |* i 4 


is temperance for another, and thus each individual | lands. by Mr. Randall. in the heart of the now busi- pleads like angels for their lives and their safety ? 
must find his own standard, and abide by it. Two | stir p 


% i na : ~ >, | Because they are young, and thus born, others will 
: 15 ae ness part of the city, though given when New York | eye : 

or three cigars a day may ordinarily be regarded as\_. : eee - ;,| Say, once more, it is better for them to die than to 
tl r ; : ; . ked o, 2 | city had about all its business in and below Wall | li Dak see lenen test ied Os ‘eileen A 

B or { ) ace > smoked, ¢ Re ‘i “agai . | live, re y - 
1e i. haan We ae . ee and it is Street. The wealth of this institution, when the | seeiiahtiiiiidianis. aa saith tealie Ait ri Pee 
vest to indulge only immediately after meals. old leases expire, will be almost beyond compre- | pancho stone meine . Maroons ee: ae 
issn conden. : pee me ; : QO sacred and beaut y— - 
All our encomiums apply only to smoking. Chew- |hension, Then there is the Sailor's Retreat, on the | ; ld 1 f rs ial a Stoll 
ing is a filthy habit, and one that is also injurious, on | Qee; on ahieal tee Dead ses Maal Oe ee oe — 

5 W | Ocean or Bay side of the Island, also liberally sup-| ,. J silted, - Se thelr chaiiall 

. f the creat loss of saliva it occasions. Snuff- | 2 hae : little children especially, and made their simplicity, 
account of the great loss of saliva it occasions. Snuff-| ported from the twenty-cents-a-month tax imposed | inte d h Je for th t 
takine has almost gone out of fashion, and scarcely Bie eek eva ; ; 4 of Nowe Vou | Honesty, virtue, and truth an example for the mature 
aking has almost g , arcely, | upon all sailors arriving at the port of New York, |. ars and the proud in spitit. Our duty toward 

; 3 considerati iy : a | in years ¢ : y 
therefore, needs consideration, and paid freely in the assurance both of freedom from | ead sen occ oe Act patliinasy 4: tes ateall 
: : le _ 2 : .| them is as ple s vay - 
We might readily go on and show how, from actual | future tax and of a home for these destitute sons of | teal a nea pore chide die Wika weet 06. dante 
a i ae . Ss > J 

experiment, the good effects of the moderate use of | Neptune for all time to come, Ship-owners are quite | oo 


Se aes | sass | home and conscience. Be it our pleasure to walk in 
tobacco have been exhibited in other respects; how | willing to guarantee such a tax, and poor Jack to pay | |. : : 

ie * ; ie oe ha “ | this road, and to follow those who beckon us in the 
the individual who smokes is able to live on a/it. It is singular that where so much has been pro- | 


: Ag : way to the daily duty of practical benevolence. 
smaller amount of food than the one who eschews the | vided for full-grown and aged men, so little has | ay , 7 doa ; 


employment is absolutely essential. Over-indulgence 
is certain to be prejudicial. No fixed rules can, how- 

















weed; and how the waste of the animal tissues is| been done for the children of destitute seamen, There | — ad: 
retarded through its influence. But this would lead is an asylum for their benefit upon Staten Island, but | REVIEWS. 

us into the discussion of abstruse physiological ques- jit is dependent upon common charity rather than | ed 

tions which are not fitted for consideration outside of | certain income. Sea-captains and merchants who| DANTE AS PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT, AND 
scientific text-books and monographs. We have| have grown rich by traffic upon old ocean may well | POET * 


simply endeavored to combat doctrines which are 
based, not on the results of scientific investigation, 
but upon the dogmatic assertions of theorists and 
cross-grained people, who, because they do not use 
tobacco themselves, are disgusted at the happiness 
others are capable of deriving from its employment. 
The votaries of the weed have always been forbear- 
ing in urging its claims upon their fellow-men, while 
its opponents have indulged in bulls and fulmina- 
tions and counterblasts without number, and have, 
when they had the power, cut off the ears and noses 


remember those little waifs cast upon the land, as 
helpless of themselves as a shipwrecked craft, or as 
one in a storm without rudder or compass. 

So of very many of our newer institutions, like the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital—itself the offspring of a 
lady of elegance and refinement, who was inspired to 


individual want and neglect in humble life, but which 
her good sense told her must be the type of many 
others. Stepping out of the walks of what the world 
calls fashionable life, and in which, let it be said in 





FEW books are the better for a preface, but here is 
| one in which the reader would be glad to turn to 
some sort of prologue, and learn why, how, and for 
| whom the work came to be written. In glancing 
‘through it a vague suspicion attended us that the 





| book was perhaps meant for young persons, and again 
establish this noble work from hearing of a case of | we doubted it to be an attempt to bring Dante to the 


acquaintance of such adults as might have been de- 








* “ Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. With an Analysis 
of the Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes.” By Vincenzo 
Botta. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 








prived of access, in early life, to the usual editions of 
Cary’s translation of the “Commedia,” and had not 
the courage to turn to that version now. But at last 
we remain in uncertainty, and it is only through fear 
that the volume may have some other usefulness which 
has not yet suggested itself to us, that we are kept 
from the ungracious necessity of pronouncing it alto- 
gether idle. 


We understand from the dedication that the tem- 
poral occasion of Signor Botia’s labor was the six- 
hundredth recurrence of Dante’s birth-day. While 
his countrymen at home were preparing to magnifi- 
cently honor the event in Florence, by a public solem- 
nity representative of the homage of all Italy ; while 
the press, from one end of the peninsula to the other, 
teemed with every sort of literature in any way re- 
lated to Dante and his memory; while venerable 
codici were torn from their parchment slumber in 
dusty libraries, and given to light in print; and local 
histories touching, however remotely, the life of the 
poet, were brought to the knowledge of the nation 
and lifted into national importance; and new com- 
mentaries were written and old ones republished ; 
and sumptuous editions of Dante were printed, and 
innumerable books of exuberant and patriotic verse 
and prose were produced ; while all this occurred in 
Italy, it was graceful and natural that an Italian in 
New York should occupy himself with some tribute 
to the poet whom the whole world honors. As hom- 
age to the highest poet, therefore, Signor Botta’s book 
is creditable to him, but scarcely so in any other re- 
spect. Itis a labor quite without original impulse 
and original effect. There is not much in it which 
any general reader could not have thrown together in 
a few weeks, from a fair acquaintance with the “ Di- 
vina Commedia,” and one or two of the best known 
commentaries ; nay, it seems to us that a fully anno- 
tated edition of the poem was all that was needed for 
the production of what relates toit inthis book. The 
writer need not have been an Italian, nor even a reader 
of Italian. 


Of the two parts of the book, the first is chiefly de- 
voted to consideration of Dante’s philosophy, politi- 
cal theories, and religious ideas, as these are develop- 
ed in his works, and illustrated by his critics, Our 
author glances at the political and social state of 
Italy in the poet's time, and sketches his career, while 
deducing, from the allegory of his books, his opinions 
and purposes. Thisis done with the frequent help of 
eminent writers, who are followed when they are not 
quoted, and has a use in grouping their guesses to- 
gether. Whenever the author leaves them, he seems 
to fall into vagary, and has at all times a tendency to 
adopt what is vaguest in their speculations. 

The second part of the work is the analysis of the 
“ Commedia,” its plot and episodes; but that is not 
to say it is a critical examination of the great 
thought and sublime feeling of the poem; on the 
contrary, it is merely the rehearsal of the plot, in 
some two hundred and twenty pages, of which more 
than two-thirds are quotations from Cary’s “ Dante.” 
Of the quotations there is nothing for us to say, of 
course, and the threads of prose with which the 
author connects the extracts are blameless enough ; 
indeed, the style of the book throughout is a very 
clear and pleasant English. The only difficulty 
which could have presented itself to the author in 
preparing his analysis of the plot of the “Com- 
media” was the necessity which it involyed of 
doing better than Leigh Hunt the work that poet 
had already done so excellently well in the “ Stories 
from the Italian Poets.” This difficulty Signor Botta 
does not seem to have overcome. His distillation of 
the spirit of Dante does not come through an alembic 
so cunningly contrived as that of the English poet, 
and it is cruder and less flavorous. 

Decidedly better than this portion of his book are 
those introductory passages, already mentioned, which 
treat of Dante’s life, though there is nothing original 
in the view which the author takes of hiscareer. He 
compiles, pleasantly enough, the thoughts and knowl- 
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the “Divina Commedia” are acquainted with the | 
“Vita Nuova,” in the shadowy allegory of which | 
Dante represents the devotion of his life to philosophy 
and poetry; with the “ Conyito,” in which he ex- 
pounds his philosophy; with the treatise “ De Vul-| 
gai Eloquio,” in which he discusses the capabilities | 
of the Italian dialects; with the treatise “De Monar- 





*,¢ . . . | 
political union of all mankind under the intellectual | 
supremacy of Italy, and the separation of church and | 
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raries, of whom he was not the leader in religious 
freedom of thought. Others went beyond him in 
disputing the spiritual supremacy of the popes, and, 
far from holding a belief, as Signor Botta would have 
us think, in “a church as wide as humanity, embrac- 
ing all creeds and doctrines, the great and good of all 
ages,” including “illustrious pagans,” he manifests 


chia,” in which he broaches his ideas favoring the | throughout the ‘‘ Commedia” the narrowness of the 


faith which consigns “illustrious pagans” to eternal 
limbo. 


state, In presenting a comprehensive notion of these We revere Dante’s august genius, but we believe all 
books, in which the poct’s greatness, towering so | attempts to exalt him above the passions which, as 
loftily in the “ Commedia,” has its roots, and in which | poet, he so keenly felt, and to give to his deep and 
he pours out the treasures of his learning hardly less | lofty nature philosophic calm and vast political 


Botta has rendered an actual service to the general 
reader; and had he confined his labors to this, and 
to sincere examination of the “Commedia,” he could 
have made a much smaller book, and spared both his 
reader and his reviewer. 

As it is, while the many-sided grandeur of Dante’s 
poetic nature shows itself in the analysis given by 


opulently than in his more famous work, Signor! breadth, to be wrongs to his true greatness, 


He is a 
poet by virtue of his passionate impulse, and without 
it he is merely a scholar, a theologue, a philosopher, 
or whatever else the tendency of our age to the Great 
Moral Show Business would have him be, and always 
less than a poet. W. D. H. 


SACRED POETRY * 


Signor Botta, and his manifold learning and research 
as philosopher, politician, physiologist, naturalist, and 
philologist are apparent, our author is obliged, by 
the exigencies of space, to fill up his volume with 
speculation tending to show Dante even greater than 
weseehim. Dante’s learning compassed all the science 
of his time, and, though mixed with scholasticism 
and error, has been found admirable by the learned 
of our own time, from whom Signor Botta quotes 
pages of tribute. Inspired by the spectacle of such 
homage to Dante’s excellence in the natural sciences, 
he ventures upon suggestions of his own, and ob- 
serves that if Newton had read certain lines of the 
“Commedia” he might have evolved from them, 
much better than from the apple’s fall, the existence 
of a law of gravitation, and he thinks that Dante may 
have indirectly contributed to the discovery of Ameri- 
ca by giving Columbus a hint of our hemisphere, in 
Ulysses’ discovery of land after five months’ westward 
sail from Gibraltar. He certainly did, Signor Botta 
believes, forbode the American Union, in his plan for 
the federation of the world, with Italy for its center 
and Rome for its capital; aunion of volition, in which 
the nations of the earth should willingly acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Italy in civilization, and her 
leadership in progress, but should not be subject to} variety, And one of the chief results of these con- 
her military power, nor bein any way coerced. Thus, | tributions of old elements to modern religious poetry 
we see there is nothing new, not even the universal | has heen, that many persons have woven their medi- 
Yankee nation, under the sun. 


A. WONDERFUL activity exists in the department 
of literature called hymnology. Not that so many 

new hymns and sacred songs are now written, but the 
hymn antiquaries are abroad gleaning every scrap of 
melodious verse in old song-books and hymnals, and 
buraishing it up for our buying. Ten years ago it 
was difficult to find any collection of hymns beyond 
those used in the churches; now you can buy a 
dozen choice volumes of 
book-store, 


religious poetry in any 
The gems of Christian poetry which are 
packed away in the dusty tomes of Crashaw, and 
Wither, and Herrick, and Danicl, and Vaughan, and 
Herbert, have been collected and edited, or sprinkled 
into more recent collections, in every variety of form 
and mutilation. “The Christian year,” in 1827, was 
the key-note to.this movement. Says Dr. Newman: 
“ When the general tone of religious literature was so 
nerveless and impotent as it was at that time, Keble 
struck an original note and woke up in the hearts 
of thousands a new music, the music of a school long 
unknown in England.” Since that day, the church 
hymn-books have gradually been enriched with more 
liberal additions, though they are poor enough yet 
with all their improvements, and the supply of 
hymnals has every year increased in merit and 








tations and experiences into Christian hymns, and, 
In like manner it is shown that Dante, in declaring | instead of following the old system of long and short 
as a principle of his philosophy that we should reason | meter, have bent both meter and words so completely 
from the known to the unknown, anticipated the in- | to the thought that they form together one harmoni- 
ductive method of Bacon; while, in his hatred of the | ous whole. It has become the fashion of the day to 
temporal power of the Church and his condemnation | write religious lyrics,—not to be sung, not for the 
of certain of the popes to the flames of torment, hej public ear, but to be read in subdued tones in the 
foreshadowed Luther and the other reformers, and, as | stillness of one’s chamber, or with congenial com- 
it seems to us, gave the first prophetic impulse to the | panions. The subjectiveness of modern poetry has 
cremation of the pope on Guy Fawkes’ day. It is|come even to this, and when these experiences are 
well known, also, that Dante gave up his nobility | not morbid, but simply the natural outpourings of the 
when it debarred him from office in Florence, and en- | heart in spiritual communion, the result, in the hands 
tered the guild of apothecaries, It seems altogether | of a true poet, is excellent; and as it is given to 
probable that, at this period of his life, he may have| women to penetrate into the mysteries of religion 
invented some heroic bolus, from which Brandreth | with a gentler and more reverent tread than men, 
drew the idea of his well-known pills. He was both | perhaps the best religious poetry has been written by 
reformer and apothecary, and he belongs equally to | them, or, if not by women alone, by those men who 
our present religious thought and our present prac-| have come nearest to the receptive faith of woman. 
tice of medicine. | In proof of this, we have but to mention the names 
We are far from desiring to fix upon Sigrior Botta of Mrs, Stowe, Miss Elliott, Miss Kimball, Miss Proc- 
the burden of all this absurdity. Italy is full of vague tor, and Miss Waring, though Faber, and Keble, and 
|adoration of Dante, and there has peen a tendency | Tennyson, and Coxe, and -almer, have the same 
in Italian criticism, ever since Ugo Foscolo, to deify feminine grace and beautiful tenderness. And any 
him, and gift him with superhuman attributes as | one who will take the trouble to trace the authorship 
| statesman, patriot, and philosopher. Whoever reads | through any one of the dozen /yraxs which now Claim 
‘his works, and studies his life with an unbefogged Our attention will find further proof of the same 
mind, finds him aman who, indeed, compassed in him- | fact. 
| self the knowledge and noble aspirations of his age, | There is a peculiar element in recent religious 
but who was the true child of his time, swayed by its poetry which makes it far sweeter and more attrac- 
| passions and narrowed by its errors. Considered as a | tive than the ancient hymns, with all their quaint 
| political philosopher by the light of his scheme of | - 
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beauty. It is a mingling of metaphors and similes 
taken from outward nature with the religious truth 
which is the substance of the poem, or else the freer 
mingling and contrast of human agencies, as joys or 
sorrows, with divine realities. For instance, here is 
a stanza from a poem on “ Christ in the Wilderness,” 
in which the reference to nature, a cathedral ruin or 
shaded nook, is beautifully blended with angelic 
visitation : 


“ 


Some quict aisle or dim recess 
Shall make for me a wilderness ; 
And surely angels shall be there 
To wait on penitence and prayer.” 
And here is a stanza from Ruskin’s “ Mont Blane 
Revisited,” in which the mountains are to the 
“modern painter” what the deserts were to St. 
Anthony : 
“They greet me midst the shadows cold,— 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amidst the desert found ; 

Such gladness as in Him they felt 

Who, with them, through the darkness dwelt 

And compassed all around.” 

Both these verses lose something by being taken 
out of their connection, but cach shows the tendency 
of our modern poets, and their excellence, too, to use 
nature as the foil for setting off religious meditations. 

This relieves the poems of that stern quaintness and 
barrenness which you mect with in Vaughan and 
Crashaw., And a beautiful specimen of the mingling 
of our humanity with holy thoughts may be seen in 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,” in the stanzas beginning 


* Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 


Wordsworth and his disciples have had an impor- 
tant agency in imparting this clement to poetry, and 
it may be regarded as the chief benefit resulting from 
his poetical theories. It certainly makes our poetry 
rich, and mellow, and fresh, and suggestive, and de- 
tracts not at all from its religious fervor, On the con- 
trary, it widens the approaches to the human heart 
by connecting the emotions and thoughts of our daily 
life with the highest and the noblest things. Such 
teaching in verse, breathing the inspirations of a lib- 
eral religious spirit, in safe channels, touches the 
thoughtful heart of to-day with peculiar power, and 
such poems contain the truest feclings of our age. 

We have dwelt so long upon this characteristic fea- 
ture of modern sacred poetry because these yolumes 
are in illustration of it ; and the first one, “ Elim,” is the 
best collection of poctry of this kind that we have 
ever seen, It is intended to be supplementary to the 
collections of more familiar pieces, and yet not to in- 
troduce any that “do not bear some mark of poetic 


fervor, and of a clear spiritual discernment.” —There- 


fore the volume has the effect of original poetry ; it | 


seems new to Us; 
of a newly-printed magazine. But its value to a de- 
yout mind is that it reflects so clearly the best tenden- 
cies and aspirations of the agein saered song, In this 
respect we have never seen any single volume that at 
all compares with it. ft occupies 2 new field and 
leaves no competition, Its name, * Elim,” 
“With its palms and wells, 
And happy shade for desert-weariness,” 

is heautifully signifierant of the freshness and charm 
and June-like fragrance of its pages, and he who once 
turns to them, if he hes a true liking for religious 
poetry, will hardly be willing to lay the volume down 
till he has gone from title-page to colophon; and 
here he will find nothing which denies the catholic 
and Christian creed. The division of the volume is 
very happy. It has three parts: Credo, Ore, Laboro ; 
and the first of these, which takes up the larger part 
of the volume, comprises the Apostles’ creed, under 
the different parts of which the numerous poems are 
distributed according to their varying topics. Thus 
it is well arranged, and it has all the accompaniments 
of good book-making—index, table of contents, names 
of authors, with the finest imprimatur of the River- 
side press, leaving nothing to be desired in respect of 
simple elegance and fitness. 


In speaking so highly of this yolume due allowance | 
must be made for the excellent taste and judgment of | 


its editor, Dr. Ituntington. The peculiar turn of re- 


ligious genius or temperament which appears in his 


discourses is the single quatity which, united with the 


it seems as fresh as the damp pages | 
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ry. He has shown his fitness for the task in similar 
labors before, in editing a Unitarian hymn-book, the 
“Hymns” of Miss Waring, and “ The Lyra Domesti- 
ca;” but the judgment shown in editing these has 
ripened to maturity in “ Elim,” which has no rival in 
either English or American hymnology. Even Palm- 
er’s “ Book of Praise”—which, in its way, was better 
than anything which had preceded it—though better 
as a book of hymns, is not, on the whole, so good as 
this. We are glad to notice that the editor has in- 
cluded some pieces by young American writers in this 
volume, as, “In All Time of our Prosperity,” by Mr. 
Edward C. Porter, and “Athanasius Against the 
World,” by the Rev. W. R. Huntington, both of which 
are of unusual excellence, showing that the single 
characteristic which we have already spoken of is true 
of our own aspirants in religious poetry. 

“The Lyra Domestica” is largely made up of the 
poems of Spitta, who was a German Lutheran divine. 
They are marked, as thé title indicates, by a certain 
home-like simplicity and domestic charm, and breathe 
the atmosphere of religious life through all the walks 
of family life. To this volume, as thus edited by Mr. 
Richard Massie, Dr. Huntington added a rather mis- 
cellaneous, yet choice, collection, illustrating home life 
and religious faith. It need not imply that the vol- 
ume is unworthy of him because he has so much im- 
proved upon it since, for his selection is made with 
discrimination, and admits few poems which have not 
passed to a favor beyond the reach of criticism; but 
they are not arranged according to subjects, nor are 
they marked by those singularly fresh and suggestive 
qualities which are the merit of “ Elim,” 

“ Hymns and Poems” is the contribution ofa single 
writer to the wealth of our native hymnology, com- 
prising all the hymns which have won for Dr. 
Palmer even a transatlantic fame, together with the 
sacred pieces and miscellaneous: poems which have 
been gathering in the author’s portfolio for many 
years. One sees here on how small a foundation a 
really great reputation asa hymnist may be raised. Of 
the hymns in this beautiful volume only some half 
dozen—as, * My faith looks up to Thee,” “ Lord, my 

weak thought in vain would climb,” “I know, my 
| God, that Thou art near,” “ Thou, Saviour, from Thy 
throne on high,” “Come, O thou mighty Saviour,” 
and * Take me, O my Father! take me”—are of the 








| first class; and even these are comparatively narrow 
jin their range, but they are so thoroughly good, so 
simple, so rhythmical, so fervent, that they are the joy 
| of Christians of every name, and make us lament that 
| Dr. Palmer could not haye devoted more time to a 
| pursuit in which these, as well as many of his other 
| poems, show he would have been eminently successful. 


| Lacking breadth as compared with the many-sided- 
i ness of some of the writers in “ Elim,” his hymns, and, 
‘indeed, all his purely religious poems, are strong in 
their expression of his single and reverent attachment 
‘(9 our Saviour, and their limited range is forgotten in 
the depth of their fervor, 
Yet he has given proof in other poems in this vol- 
ume, as, * The Monks of Chester,” the “ Dying Words 
| of Neander,” * The Mountain Maid,” “‘ Gethsemane,” 
| * Self-Questioning,” * T saw Thee,” and * To my Wife, 
Jan, 1, 1864," of the same breadth of allusion, in re- 
spect of nature and humanity, that belongs to all our 
sacred lyric poetry; and here his touches are inde- 
seribably beautiful; the verse has all the simplicity 
of aballad, while the words are at once picturesque 
and expressive, and every stanza has the best finish ; 
but elsewhere he is as awkward as Mr. Emerson in 
the same walk of art, and the lines are rough and the 
pictures unequal, Perhaps this could not be other- 
wise in a picked-up volume; but a writer has no ex- 
cuse for giving to the public his unhewn blocks. Nor 
can any mere conformity to the Latin derivation save 
the decidedly bad taste, whether it belongs to author 
or publisher, of printing Savior instead of Saviour. 
Yet for its really good things the volume has a high 
'value, and the public have wisely thought so in de- 
| manding a second edition. 

The religious public owe Mr. Randolph many 
thanks for the volumes of sacred poetry of a more 
evangelical class which he has published, and for none 
| do we feel more grateful than for Ryle’s ‘‘ Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs.” They are mostly modern, but they 


| 








dred. They can be “ said or sung.” They are a sort 
of middle-class poetry, which all can appreciate. They 
are the hymns and the songs ‘which belong to the 
masses, and which they can enjoy. They are such as 
would call a multitude together by their sweetness 
and religious fervor at any street-corner. They are 
the choice Christian hymns which, through different 
denominations, have often wafted prayers to Heaven. 
And we rejoice most heartily that such a collection, 
so beautifully printed, so portable, and yet so inex- 
pensive, has been placed within the reach of those 
who cannot afford more expensive volumes. All will 
like it, and all can buy it; and the fault with many 
books of this sort, that they are too costly, is not the 
fault of this, The editor should have traced the 
parentage of the hymns in this little volume, and he 
could easily have done so; and he should have ar- 
ranged the hymns according to subjects; but, aside 
from this, its contents we can in every way heartily 
commend, and we should be glad if we could see a 
well-used copy in every Christian household through- 
out the Jand. Hymns are better than laws to make 
people good, and much better agents to bring in the 
golden age of which the poets sing. 

We can never close volumes like these, which treas- 
ure up the choicest meditations of devout hearts, 
without feeling anew the wonderful vitality and power 
of really good hymns. The editor of “ Lyra Angli- 
cana” says that, “ next to the Bible itself, hymns have 
done more to influence our views and mold our the- 
ology than any other instrumentality whatever. There 
is a power in hymns which never dies.” And looking 
over these hymns, some of which have grown popular 
even as translations from the Latin or the German, 
you can indorse these words with fresh conviction of 
their truth. Good hymns are the links—yes, the 
golden links—which bind together, with unseen 
chains, the dissevered fragments of the Christian 
Church, the only practical unity which, since the 
Reformation, seems attainable. J. H, W, 





LIBRARY TABLE. 

“ On the Cam; Lectures on the University of Cambridge, 
in England.” By William Everett, A.M., son of Ed- 
ward Heerett, deceased. Cambridge: Sever & Francis, 
1865. 

Mr. William Everett, an highly educated youth ot 
some twenty odd summers, dedicates this volume of 
his Lowell Institute lectures to the. Rey. Dr. James 
Walker, ex-president of Harvard College. He in- 
forms us in the dedication that Dr. Walker is his 
“ model of Christian eloquence and academic culture.” 
After carefully perusing the volume we are forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Everett has either mistaken 
his model, or that Dr. Walker has recently changed 
his clear, elegant, and vigorous style. Mr. Everett's 
introduction is one of the most remarkable specimens 
of literary egotism that has ever fallen under our 
notice. He tells us when he graduated at Harvard, and 
the dates of his departure from this country and his 
arrival in England ; why not the name of the steamer 
in which he sailed? He informs us that he was ad- 
mitted to Trinity College on a certain day, and 
that the Rev. Wm. Whewell, D.D., was the master, 
and the Rev. J. B. Lightfoot the tutor, under whose 
care he was placed. Happy Whewell! Blessed 
Lightfoot! He remained at Trinity “for three en- 
tire academic years of three terms each, including, 
also, portions of the Christmas and Easter vacations of 
sach year, and the months of July and August in the 
long vacations of 1860 and 1862.” Important facts! 
Had Mr. Everett no home at which to spend his long 
vacations? Yes; for “in June, 1861, being the be- 
ginning of the long vacation,” he “returned to Amer- 
ica, leaving it again in October of the same year.” 
These dates will be historical, some day or other; so 
let them be committed to memory. But is “being 
the beginning of the long vacation” good English, 
according to Dr. Walker? 

Mr. Everett then proeceds to put upon record the 
precise time when he took the degree of B.A., when 
he passed the College and University examinations, 
and when he “ competed for certain College prizes, 
with a partial amount of success.” These matters 





are of so much consequence to mankind that we regre: 
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that we are unable to quote them in full. But, “ dur- 
ing this period,” Mr. Everett adds, “the Prince Con- 
sort, Chancellor of the University, died.” 
sorry that the Prince Consort could not live to see 
what a splendid graduate Mr. Everett is; but we also 
congratulate the Duke of Devonshire, who “ was 
elected to the vacant place.” We are next treated to 
an epitome of all the events that happened in the 
history of the world while Mr. Everett was at Trinity, 
and are led to infer that none of these would have 
happened had he not been at Trinity—an inference 
that makes him responsible for the Chinese war; the 
deaths of Macaulay, Lord Herbert, Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, and the Count Cavour; the Trent affair, 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales, the secession of 
the Southern States, our civil war, and many other 
remarkable occurrences. ‘“ During the first battles of 
the war—Rich Mountain, Bull Run, ete.—I was in 
this country,” says Mr. Everett; and being here, and 
the country being in danger, the wonder is that he 
did not stay here and try to do something to save 
the Republic, like other Harvard boys. But no such 
idea crossed his mind, On the contrary, he assures 
us that “it seemed a greater event to me to change 


my rooms from letter D, New Court, where I was for | 


two years and a half, to letter I, Old Court, where I 
ended my course, than for the command of the army to 
pass from McClellan to Burnside.” We shall not pause 


to call attention to the fact that Mr. Everett evidently | in many points where he saw his intimate friends | seat 


expects those two rooms to be pointed out to curious 
pilgrims hereafter. Edward Everett might better 
have made his son a drummer-boy in a Boston regi- 
ment, in which position he would have learned those 
lessons of patriotism which are worth more than all 
the culture of the schools, and of which this young 
man now appears to be wholly ignorant. 


We dwell so long upon this introduction because it 
is the key to the whole volume. The introduction is 
a collection of facts about Mr, Everett, treated ego- 


tistically, and the volume is a collection of facts about | 


Cambridge, treated rhetorically. It is pleasing to 
know that, if Mr. Everett had taken more pains 
his lectures would have been different. “Had I 
made a business of this,” he says, “these lectures 
would be fuller of educational and architectural lore ; 
but they would have entirely lost the spirit of the 
place, and, after all, would have been inferior to Le 
Keux’s ‘ Memorials’ and Cooper’s ‘ Athene Cantabri- 
gienses.’” What can we have to remark about a 
work which the author, by direct implication, de- 
clares to be full of educational and architectural lore, 
inspired by the spirit of the place, and not inferior to 
the productions of Le Keux and Cooper? Well, we 
have to remark that the facts are not new, and that 
the manner is sophomorical. It is true that the au- 
thor observes in his preface—he has a preface as well 
as a dedication and an introduction and an appen- 
dix—that the “essentially rhetorical” style (in other 
words, the sophomorical) is “suited for a lecture ;” 
but it certainly is not the style of Dr. Walker, Mr. 
Everett’s “‘ model of Christian eloquence,” nor of “ the 
erudite, the brilliant, the beloved Felton,” Mr. Ever- 
ett’s “ model of a lecturer.” These gentlemen would 
not make their audiences “ listen to the long line of 
illustrious founders of colleges, kings and queens, and 
prelates, as they roll down the sonorous lines of En- 
gland’s most classic bard.” Neither would they re- 
quire sixteen pages of print to show “that Cambridge 
is Cambridge, and not Oxford.” Neither would they 
exclaim, “‘ Yea, my friends, it may be that Iam mis- 
led by the passion for ancient learning which, liter- 
ally, from my very earliest youth, has held me with a 
chain I could not sever if I would”—particularly if 
they were very young when called upon to lecture. 
Neither would they talk about “the limpid floods of 


eloquence, the gushing torrents of philosophy from | 


Demosthenes and Plato.” Neither would they have 


We are! 


he had the chance, and Mr. Everett has done before 
| the Lowell Institute. 

| We donot intend to deny all merit to Mr, Everett's 
/book. It is very beautifully printed. It is, on the 
“whole, not unreadable. The portions of it which de- | 
_scribe Cambridge localities and characteristics are | 
| decidedly interesting. But Mr. Everett is not satis- 
fied with being interesting. He wants to be eloquent. 
| He is anxious to be thought as great a man as his 
|father. He is constantly mounting his high horse, 
‘and attempting to soar as if his hobby were Pegasus. 
| From the copiousness of his vocabulary, one would 
| suppose that Dr. Walker, the lexicographer, instead 
| of Dr. Walker, of Harvard, were his model. Through- 
out his volume he labors earnestly to make us think 
jhim what English collegians call “a nob;” but 
jhis efforts produce precisely the. opposite impres- 
sion. The turgidity of his style, and the snobbish 
| spirit in which he deals with everything practical, 
are capitally illustrated by his appendix No, 3 
which treats of the annual expense of living at Cam- 
| bridge. It seems to us an easy thing to state what 
are the average expenses there; but Mr. Everett, fear- 
| ful that people might suppose that he spent only the 
average sum, toys with the question after this fash- 
ion: “I believe, however, it would be generally 
| agreed that any student with an income of Jess than 
| two hundred pounds a year would have to economize 








+ 

















| spending freely; and that any one with more than | 


three hundred pounds would be distinctly classed 


, among the richer men. 
| 
| 
1 


| average income; but this ambiguous expression is strongly | 
| ealeulated to mislead... .. Perhaps the least decep- 
| tive statement would be that any young man with an 
‘income of two hundred 





that two hundred and fifty pounds a year was the | 


and fifty pounds a year could 
live surrounded by comforts, and what to American | 
students would be luxuries, for the scale of living 
is certainly higher in England; that with an income 
either less or greater he would have to practice great 
care, unless it were very much greater, in order to make 
his means square with the style of associates to which 
his antecedents would probably introduce him.” If} 
the reader can deduce from that statement the aver- 
age cost of living at Cambridge we envy him his | 
facility of comprehension, And we must add that if’ 
Mr. William Everett and Mr. Charles Astor Bristed 
are to be taken as samples of American youths who 
are educated at English universities, they stand as | 
warnings to the fathers in this country not to send 
their sons to England to complete their education. 





| 
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Atlantic Monthly.— The October number of this 
magazine contains eleven miscellaneous articles, and 
| three reviews, of which latter two relate to publica- 
| tions of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. The leading article, 
| « Saints who have had Bodies,” by G. Reynolds, is 
an elaborate plea for the physical vigor of educated 
| persons as compared with those who are uneducated ; 
| but it would have lost none of its force if the writer 
had gone out of Boston and Massachusetts for his 
illustrations. We infer that it was written on the | 
Common during the recent warm weather, For all 
that, it is one of the best articles in the magazine. 
Dr. Holmes’s poem, entitled ‘No Time like the Old 
Time,” is pleasant reading, and better verse than some 
of his spontaneous war lyrics. “ John Jordan,” by 
Edmund Kirke, is just such a story as one would 
expect from him. If true, it is remarkable; if ficti- 
tious, it is overdrawn; but whichever it be, it is 
improbable, and improbabilities are Mr. Kirke’s stand- 
ard stock-in-trade. Mr. Longfellow’s French poem, 
“ Noél,” which a foot-note informs us was sent to Mr. 
| Agassiz last Christmas eve with a bottle of wine, is 














'exceedingly sprightly and ingenious, but we fail to 
| see the taste in publishing it. Among friends an 


One might infer from this |*. 


cer’s essay on “ Style,’ and a year’s absence from 
writing (save by way of private practice), would be 
the making of him. “Down the River” is one of 
Miss Prescott’s specimens of word-painting, though, 
as a story, it is too improbable to be even imaginable, 


, 


The gem of this number of the Aé/antic is Mr. H. H. 


Brownell’s poem on “ Abraham Lincoln.” It comes 
rather late, to be sure, but its merits compensate for 
the tardiness of itsappearance, This poem, and that , 
of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, are the oniy ones that have 
risen to the level of the subject of which they treat, 
and should appear together in some permanent form 
as a lasting memento of the calamity which befell a 
great nation in the hour of its triumph. 


Harper's Monthly.—A single article in the October 
number of this publication is enough to condemn, 
not only the whoie number, but the magazine itself. 
The article is entitled “A Visit to the Isle of the 
Puritans,” and is a very foolish as well as impious 
pasquinade upon the carnest Puritans of the olden 
time. Such writing is a disgrace to any paper or 
magazine, and unfit to be read in the christian 
families of the land. It is especially to be regretted 
in Harper, which finds its way to so many homes 
where religion and purity are held sacred, It is in 
vain to place trust in either editor or publisher who 
suffers such matter to go forth bearing the imprint of 
hisname. If aman commits a crime against civil law, 
one offense is apt to bar him for life from the 
confidence of his fellows, and we cannot sce how a 
journalist is to be entitled to respect who, in a single 


instance, suffers an abasement of his columns. It is 


| high time that individuals were held responsible for 


the ideas they place in the pages under their control, 
And the responsibility increases exactly in the ratio 
of the pretended good character of the periodical and 
the extent of its circulation among the people. 
Especially important is it that a magazine like the 
one in question, which appeals rather to the younger 
and more susceptible classes, should be of the purest 
and most unequivocal tone, 


Hours at Home——The October number of this 
monthly opens with an article on “ England and 
America,” which the advertisements state to have been 
contributed by one of the first writers in the country. 
The paper is well written, contains not a little popu- 
lar truth—i. e., popular at the present time—and is 
calculated to feed a craving which exists in the minds 
of very many Americans to be révenged upon the 
English nation for its active sympathy with the South 
during the late war. The author regards it as a picce 
of impertinence that certain Englishmen should yolun- 
teer advice to us on the policy to be pursued toward 
leading traitors, simply because their opinions dis- 
agree with his; for in the same article he commends 
the book written by Dr. Massie on this country. In 
this connection the curious fact may be noted that the 
persons who received George Thompson with open 
arms, and listen to his advice with intense delight, 
wax angry at the counsel of other Englishmen whose 
views differ from his. Hence, it is not the advice 


|from foreigners that concerns them so much as the 
| question whether or not it coincides with their own 


views. ‘Halle and its History,” by Prof. E, C, 
Smyth, is a charming paper, and contrasts very favor- 
ably with “Irving at Sunnyside in 1858,” by John 
Esten Cooke. ‘ Nobody Knows,” a story which is 
concluded in this number, opened well, but loses its 
interest towards the last, evincing haste or lack of skill 
on the part of the author, It belongs to the class of 
literature evoked by the war. Dr. Huntington’s article 
on “ Elizabeth Fry” is, of course, mellifluously writ- 
ten, but contains no facts about that good woman that 
most persons were not well acquainted with before. 
Major Wilbur’s sketch of General O. O Howard is read- 
able. The other articles in this number of the mag- 
azine we refrain from noticing, that we may protest 








fallen “ enchanted into the arms of the sweetest and | interchange of compliments is all well enough; but 
purest of mortals, and been ready to barter all the | when the public is allowed to hear them, they smack 
glories of the world for one hour on the breast of Vir- | of mutual admiration. Rev. D, A. Wasson contributes 
gil.” They would not say : “ We live in the eloquence |a second article on Gocthe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
of Demosthenes till we leap from our seats and shout | which, though not so turgid as most of his effusions, 
in ecstasy”—like negroes at a camp-mecting—“ at his |is more turgid than those of any living mortal who 
prophccies of glory.” They would not place their! ever appears in print. Mr. Wasson is certainly 
own poetry alongside of Milton’s, and ask their au-|a student and a thinker, but why can he not 
diences to listen to it “with the same sympathy and | write with more plainness? A month at Sarato- 
attention.” But all this any sophomore would do if| ga, followed by a month’s study of Herbert Spen- 


against the picture which disfigures it. If the pub- 
lishers desire to gain anything by illustrating J/ours 
at Home, they must print better pictures than they 
have done thus far. A poor picture is worse than 
none, and if they expect to gain the support of the 
religious portion of the community (which is more 
intelligent than the average of the community at 
large), they must exercise the same care in the sclec- 
tion of illustrations as of reading matter. This mag- 








azine has steadily improved since the appearance of 
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its first number, but is not yet what it should be, or 
what it might be. It lacks originality, vivacity, and 
force. These defects, however, are not so glaring as 
they were at the start, whence there is reason to hope 
that the editor will remove them entirely, in course 
of time; but that time must be short. Wehope 
for better things from the new volume, which will 
commence with the issue for November. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, September 23, 1865. 
OnE hundred and sixty-five years ago, Mary Pierrepont 
(the future Lady Mary Wortley Montague), then scarcely 
out of her teens, gave a week of her solitude, as she says, 
to translating the “ Enchiridion” of Epictetus; and then, 
with all its blots and errors, she transmitted it to the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury for his award, with many ex- 


‘cuses for her effrontery in daring to engage in such manly 


studies, and such a full admission of the inequality of the 
sexes, and the folly of rebelling against the law of the 
Creator and the indisputable order of nature, as would 
unsettle the convictions of even the most old-fashioned of 
us now-a-days. It was nearly a century before this ver- 
sion found its way into print in Dallaway’s edition of her 
ladyship’s works, in 1803, and that editor pronounces it 
worthy of place, not only as a literary curiosity, but on 
account of its intrinsic merit. The translation seems to 
have been done from a Latin version rather than from 
the original Greek, and the editor marks the bishop’s 
corrections in italics. I mention this rendering because 
Mr. Higginson, in his version of the complete works of 
this philosopher, which is just published by Little, Brown 
& Co,, in enumerating the several different versions of the 
“Manual” into English, shows that he was not aware 
of its existence. He says distinetly he does not know of 
any later version than Miss Carter's, upon which he bases 
his own, while this, if written earlier, was not, as I have 
shown, in print till her rival’s had been long an estab- 
lished favorite. 

If Mary Pierrepont had some hesitancy in becoming a 
learned woman, Elizabeth Carter was one who could rise 
above every social exaction that might seem to demand a 
wronging of her nature. At the age when her predeces- 
sor, as a translator of Epictetus, was shunning the respon- 
sibility of such pretensions, the other was publishing 
poems, afterwards to reject them, and seeing verses by 
poetasters in the magazines addressed to her, as drawn in 
the habit of Minerva with a volume of Plato in her hand. 
Of course, she must keep such an artist in countenance 
and write an ode to wisdom. She might very compla- 
cently, too, receive the homage of a Greek epigram from 
that dinnerless hanger-on at St. John’s Gate who was 
afterwards proud to receive a contribution from her when 
he sent forth a Rambler weekly to the breakfast-tables of 
the metropolis. Johnson always contended she was the 
best Grecian in England, and her version of Epictetus, be- 
gun in 1749 and published in 1758, made many others of 
the same opinion, and inspired Warton with the belief 
that it even excelled the original. Mr. Higginson says of 
it, that it is the only prose translation of that day that 
has remained in favor to ours; and he is further of the 
opinion that Dr. Johnson's estimate of her knowledge of 
Gireck was not exaggerated. Her rendering was very 
faithful, and, to attain this, she subjected her language 
to some restraints that rendered it, as she thought, un- 
couth. I can’t find that there has been any new edition 
of her version of the complete works for nearly a half cen- 
tury. Two years ago there was an old poetical para- 
phrase of the “ Enchiridion” (done by Ellis Walker, in 
1697) reprinted here in Boston. Mr. Higginson, however, 
thought that the return of peace was a fitting time to 
call anew the public attention to those eternal principles 
on which alone true prosperity is based ; and since he has 
left the army (in which he commanded, it will be re- 
membered, a regiment of Carolina negroes) he has given 
his time to a revision of Miss Carter's labors. “There 
seemed a special appropriateness,” he says, “ in coming to 
this work from a camp of colored soldiers, whose great 
exemplar, Toussaint l’Ouverture, made the works of this, 
his fellow-slave, a favorite manual.” The new translator 
tells us that he soon found that something more than. a 
mere revision of Miss Carter's version was necessary to 
make it suit the literary taste of our day. Accordingly, 
while basing his rendering on hers, he has felt at liberty 
to employ a more pliant and varied terminology, if not a 
more diffuse one ; for, after all (he gives it as his opinion), 
unless a new English version is to be popularized, there 
seems no use in making it at all. We may dislike to give 





up the old tree-calf copy that gathers about it so many 





associations of the Bas Bleu Society and the coteries of | 


der the work as perfect as it is possible to make one on 
a subject that had never been mapped before, and of the 


: { : . : s 
Portman Square, where, if Mrs. Montague was queen, we | frequent readiness with which scholars have come to his 


certainly could see one of the most notable of her court | 


in Elizabeth Carter, stately as she was, with powdered | 
locks beneath a lace cap full of puckered ribbons, and her 
snuffbox clasped in dirty hands! We might even find in | 
our old copy, between its leaves, some of the very snuff of | 
that same year’s growth; but fate seems to declare we 
must give it all up for this handsome crown octavo, and 
learn the old ethical philosophy of “bear and forbear” 
‘anew in more modern phrase from the beautifully-printed 
pages of the University press. 


The books of the week from Ticknor & Fields are these : 
The fourth brochure of the Companion Poets’ series, 
“Lyrics of Life,” by Robert Browning. The publishers 
intend to issue these poets in groups hereafter, as well as 
singly. The first bound volume will embrace the previous 
selections from Longfellow, Tennyson, and Browning, and 
will be ready next month. I wrote rather unadvisedly 
last week in coupling Mrs. Farrar’s new volume with Low- 
ell’s reminiscences of the Cambridge of the last generation, 
for I find, on looking at it, that her seventy years of 
“Recollections” refer chiefly to her life in Europe, and re- | 
late not so much to her own personal career as to the 
unwritten romances and memorabilia of others with whom 
she has been thrown, Although a book of gossip, she 
vouches for the truth of her statements, and most of them 
pertain to persons now no longer living. Her father was 
a Nantucket Quaker, who, after the close of the Revolu- 
tion, went to England in his own ship to establish the 
whale fishery at some British port ; and at the mast-head | 
of his vessel he displayed the first American flag ever | 
seen on the Thames. The project fell through at first in | 
England ; but, encouraged by the French government, the | 
beginning was made in Dunkirk, where the Rotch family | 
settled ; and here Mrs. Farrar’s earliest recollections be- | 
gin. Following down the thread of her narrative through | 
her subsequent residence in England, I find it éovers remi- 
niscences of Mrs. Barbauld, West the painter, Elizabeth 
Fry, Crabbe, Joanna Baillic, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Edgeworth, 
the French stage, Mrs. Somerville, and many others, end- 
ing with Miss Delia Bacon. The book must have more 
‘are at my hands than the glance this week affords. The 
same publishers’ other issue is Mr. Brooks’ version of Rich- 
ter’s “ Hesperus,” in two volumes, uniform with their pre- 
vious installments of what is yet destined, I suppose, to 
make a complete collection of Jean Paul’s writings in an 
English dress, accompanied by Mrs. Lee’s life of their au- 
thor, which was given us a year or two ago in a revised 
form. “ Hesperus” is, in some respects, the most import- 
ant of the productions of this strange genius ; it was the 
first by which he became recognized as a power in litera- 
ture, and opened the gates of Weimar to him. I find the 
translator remarking upon signs that Jean Paul is to be 
better and better understood and appreciated among us 
in this free and forming Western world. 





There are 
certainly signs that it is no longer so haz- 
ardous a venture to publish one of his works 
in an English version as it once was, and_ the 
reader may find the reason ef this more fully set forth in 
this journal at some future time. In passing, I must add 
a few more announcements to those already made, last 
week, of the autumnal programme of this same house. 
They are to give us very soon “ A Summer in Skye,” by 
Alexander Smith. The reader may recall some papers of 
this nature which, within a few years past, the poet has 
printed in McMillan’s Magazine. “ The Freedman’s 
Book,” by Lydia Maria Child, is also nearly ready. They 
give us besides, in October, two new illustrated editions 
of Tennyson, viz.: “ Idyls of the King,” and “ Gems from 
Tennyson,” each in one quarto volume. “ Camping and 
Tramping” is fixed upon as the title of the new volume, 
by “ Carleton,” which I mentioned last week. A new 
Christmas book, from Grace Greenwood, will be called 
“ Stories of Many Lands.” An illustrated volume, with 
fifty colored prints, called “ The Flowers of Liberty,” will 
be ready in November. Mrs. Stowe’s recent papers in 
the Atlantic will be collected under the title of “Little 
Foxes.” Then we are also to have “ Hereward, the Last 
of the English,’ by Charles Kingsley, and another of 
Mayne Reid’s juveniles, “ Afloat in the Forest.” The last 
book I shall mention, from the same publishers, is, “ An 
Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction, including, also, Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, ete, by Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler,” which will be ready in November. 
This work has already been before the public, as one of 
the appendices to the last edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, but it is now reproduced much enlarged and more 
generally serviceable. Mr. Wheeler has made it a study 
for many years, and has brought to the task discrimina- 
tion and industry. I have known of his exertions to ren- 








assistance upon any difficult point. 


Roberts Brothers publish this week a new edition of 


| the Rev. William R. Alger’s “Poetry of the Orient,” re- 


vised,and augmented by 100 pages. The first edition 


was issued in 1856. 

I was in error, last week, in saying that T. & F. would 
publish Mr. Frothingham’s new book. It will be issued 
by his old publishers, Little, Brown & Co., and will be 
sufficiently wide in its scope to be called “ The Life and 
Times of Joseph Warren.” Mr. Bancroft’s next volume 
will be delayed for some time yet. W. 








MR. BARNUM IN SELF-DEFENSE. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., September 16, 1865. 
To THE Eprror or THE RounD TABLE: 


Sm: Upon arriving home from a ten days’ journey in 
pursuit of novelties for my museum I find the second 
number of your journal, in which appears an attack upon 
my method of catering for the public amusement. I 
confess that I prefer even this notice to none at all, be- 
cause it will serve to tempt some of your readers to ex- 
amine my new museum, and learn if these things are so; 
and if it will not bear the test of such examinations, it 
ought to fail. But I have no apprehensions on that score. 


| The public knows that I delight in giving as much as 


possible for their money ; and although my new museum 
may be regarded somewhat as a temporary establish- 
ment, serving principally as a nucleus to the large mu- 
seum which I have arranged to erect and open to the 
public before January, 1867, and which, including ground, 
buildings, and collection, will cost me nearly, or quite, a 
million of dollars, the present museum is nevertheless 
one concerning which, considering all the circumstances, 
I feel no small degree.of satisfaction and pride. 

Its curiosities of real interest and merit already fill 
four or five large saloons, and are more than any person 
can thoroughly examine in a single day, while every 
week adds largely to their number; and before the holi- 
days the arrivals from Europe, caused by my own per- 
sonal attendance there, and several agents who have 
been industriously scouring the old country in search of 
novelties ever since the’ burning of my other museum, 
will serve to cram my present capacious establishment 
to its utmost capacity. 

The lecture-room (or “ theater,” if you prefer to call it 
so) is acknowledged to be unrivaled in this city, and the 
dramatic treat here offered is as good and attractive as 
the best artists in the country are capable of produc 
ing. 

Ihave no fear, therefore, that any influence can per 
suade the public that they will not always receive a full 
equivalent for their small expenditure at “ Barnum’s Mu- 
seum ;” but I will not deny that such appreciations of my 
efforts to please as your article indicates are hardly calcu- 
lated to stimulate my ambition for building another mu- 
seum, especially as nothing but a higher motive than pe- 
cuniary reward tempts me to make the exertion and sac- 
rifice of personal ease which this step demands. If, there- 
fore, I did not feel assured that my experience and oppor- 
tunities are such that I can found in New York a public 
museum in accordance with the tastes of a great, refined, 
and growing nation, and one which that nation will soon 
be proud of, I should not, as I now am, be making every 
effort to do so at the earliest practicable moment ; and I 
submit that such a slashing attack as you have made on 
an establishment which you confess you have not visited, 
is hardly the thing for a journal which professes to be just 
and impartial. 

No man understands better than myself the importance 
of excluding everything from a place of public resort of 
an objectionable character to the most pure and refined 
mind, and I continually receive, in a thousand ways, abun- 
dant evidence that my efforts to meet the wants of the 
moral and intellectual classes are eminently successful ; 
and if, in order to advise my friends from the rural dis 
tricts of the whereabouts of my new locality, I am in- 
duced to adopt more striking signs or more gaudy colors 
than the strictest esthetic taste would dictate, I have no 
doubt that so slight a temporary continuance of a custom 
not usually to be vindicated will readily be overlooked 
by the world of husbands and fathers whose wives and 
children unanimously testify to the refined enjoyment 
and valuable instruction which they always receive at 
Barnum’s Museum. 

Truly yours, 
P, T. BARNUM. 
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SHALL SECTIONALISM STILL CURSE US? 
HE rebellion extinguished, the next duty is to ex- 
tinguish the sectional spirit. Washington, with 
almost prophetic solemnity, warned us against it. It 
brought only evil continually through all the stages 
of its development, until finally it whelmed the land 
in blood. The terrors of this last experience will se- 
cure us probably for ever from another such climax ; 
yet they should not only check but destroy. <A sec- 
tional spirit cannot exist to any extent whatever with- 
out mischief, It is sure to weaken patriotism, to sub- | 
ject all great public questions to the narrowest views 
and most selfish considerations, to produce inequal- 
ity and injustice, to engender bitterness, to foment 
discord, to mislead political parties, to pervert the 
administration of the government, to distract and 
cramp the energies of the people, to derange private 
business, to perpetuate restlessness and confusion, to 
cover our institutions with dishonor, The slightest 
observer of even its mildest type in the past needs no 
proof of the importance of making an end of it, com- 
pletely and for ever. 

It will not do to assume that this spirit must die 
out, because slavery and secession have perished. 
They, indeed, mainly generated it. Without them, 
there would have been as little to excite variance be- 
tween the North and the South as between the East 
and the West. But slavery, though itself extinct, has 
left behind it offshoots that will be sure to keep sec- 
tionalism alive, until they are removed. So long as 
they continue to exist, the North will not and cannot 
cease to have controversy with the South. 

There are those who talk as if emancipation were 
an all-sufficient peace-offering from the South to the 
North, It is no such thing. It was not, so far as the 
South is concerned, a peace-offering, or any other 
offering, There was not a particle of what can be 
called a sacrifice in it. It wassolely and simply a fact 
evolved from the war, for which the Southern people 
are no more to be thanked than for the revolving of 
the earth which brought this morning's sunrise, God 
willed it. The sovereign war-power of the Republic 
decreed it, The roll and crash of the war settled it. 
It came not by virtue of Southern volition, but in 
spite of it, Though to the nation at large the 
mightiest of blessings, to the South it is simply an 
accepted necessity, 

The South has yet to make its voluntary peace- 
offering. It is an oblation not to Freedom, for free- 
dom has been otherwise satisfied, but to Justice. The 
great natural rights which belong to man, as man, 
must be secured to the freedmen. We say nothing of 
voting. That is xot a natural right. It is a civil 
franchise, and may be given or withheld, as public 
policy may require. The main principle that regu- 
lates it is, that it should be possessed only by those 
who can exercise it intelligently. Thus, all persons 
are refused it until they have reached a certain age, 
-and, if of foreign birth, until they have resided a cer- 


natural right to exclude these from the ballot-box 
because of their presumed insufficient intelligence ; 
neither is it to exclude the liberated slave for the 
same reason. But it is a violation of natural right 
to limit his freedom of locomotion. Living by his 
free labor, he must be free to go where he can earn 
most, The pass system, and every other device to 
keep him tethered against his consent, must be ended, 
It is a violation of natural right to prevent him or | 
his race from testifying against a white man in a 
court of justice. His property and life are natural 
rights; and every man is entitled to have his own 
protected by law. The black man’s are not pro- 
tected if the white man may deprive him of either 
without risk of conviction and punishment merely by 
taking care that there shall be no white witness of 
his crime. Neither are they protected if, when ac- 
cused of crime, he has not trial by jury, and all the 
safecuards against injustice which are secured to the 
white man, Again, it is a violation of natural right 
to shut out the freedman from instruction. If there 
is one inborn right more sacred than another, it is the 
right to gain light for the mind. The most damning 
wickedness of slavery was that it found the very con- 
dition of its existence in the privation of that light 
whereby alone man can live the life for which he was 
made. Herein it stifled the divine principle in man, 
and degraded him to mere animality. This whole 
policy of making the black man a brute in order to 
make him brutishly governable must be utterly aban- 
doned. The freed man must be recognized in his true 
rank as in all points aman. He must have the free 
use of every faculty which God has given him for his 
enlightenment and guidance. In short, the whole 
black code, which, though indispensable to slavery, 
was a disgrace to American civilization, must be de- 
stroyed to the last iota, With the surrender of the 
institution must be surrendered its every abomination, 
inherent and adherent, great and small. The same 
natural rights which are recognized to be due to the 
white man must be accorded to the black, without 
reserve or qualification. To practice otherwise can be 
nothing else than oppression: and it is morally im- 
possible that oppression should exist, in any shape, 
in this free and Christian country, without exciting 
protestation and every mode of moral resistance, 


| 


The northern people ask nothing which they do 
not themselves act upon in their own state govern- 
ments. They have various policies in respect to 
granting the colored race the elective franchise and 
other merely civil privileges; but they universally 
recognize the duty of securing to the race the full ben- 
efit of their natural rights, Color makes no difference 
here in regard to any legal safeguard of life and: prop- 
erty, or freedom of personal movement, or liberty of 
gaining instruction. So far as relates to these great 
essentials there is an absolute equality before the 
law. Of course great social distinctions pre- 
vail outside of the province of law. They 
have always existed here, and will continue to 
exist. White men are subject to them as well as 
black. Comparatively few possess all the social ad- 
vantages, A man’s social standing is determined 
largely by factitious considerations—by the blood in 
his veins, the money in his pocket, the coat on his 
back, as well as by the color of his skin. The col- 
ored man may experience most of this; but the dif- 
ference is one of degree only. There is no more 
power in the law to change it for him than for others, 
The same social demarcations and barriers must | 
exist in the South as in the North, and no controversy 
will ever be maintained with the South on that 
ground, We seek no Utopian scheme of social equal- 
ity. What we ask is simply that the Southern people 
shall practically recognize the principles of the De- 
claration of Independence, which our fathers and their 
fathers intended should be the settled starting points 
and the shaping ideas of the civil institutions that 
should follow that independence, and which would 
have been realized South as well as North but for 
slavery, then deemed to be a transient evil. 

We appreciate fully that it will be no easy thing 
for the Southern people to come up so soon to this 
straight mark of justice. To pass from slavery, with 
its total denial of personal rights, to this recognition 
that their former bondmen have natural rights as 





tain period in the country. It is no violation of 


complete and inviolable as their own, is an immense 
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step; and we do not wonder that there is much 
hesitancy and faltering before attempting it. But it 
must be done. There can be no end of sectional 
variance without it. As well try to bind the winds 
as to keep down the moral indignation of the mighty 
North while the law still visits oppression upon this 
helpless race. The demur that the Northern people 
have no concern with Southern laws, is useless. It 
was plicd to the utmost in behalf of slavery, and yet 
did not at all check the agitation. It is made of 
false assumption. This Republic is a family of states, 
Whatever dishonors one dishonors all, If Mississippi 
repudiates, all sufier, If Utah, which wants to be- 
come a state, practices polygamy, all shrink from the 
stigma. The national authority may not, perhaps 
cannot, interfere; but whatever and wherever the 
evil, public opinion will deal with it. In this par- 
ticular case, the country must feel all the greater con- 
cern because the victims of the wrong were faithful 
to the country when the authors of the wrong were 
recreant. Not only natural justice but every pat- 
riotic sympathy bespeaks friendly interest for the 
freedmen. 

Let the Southern people, whose legislatures will 
soon meet to remodel their laws, take early and wise 
heed. Let them purge their bosoms of every unjust 
and unkind feeling towards the weaker race. Let 
them frankly accept all the high principles and all the 
broad policies pertaining to the new order of things, 
They have but to do this to make an end of all just 
occasion for complaint, and of all chance for the most 
malicious to keep up sectional estrangement, The 
normal working of our Union and the natural spirit 
of our people alike tend to concord. It will always 
essentially prevail, unless there be some violation of 
essential principle. 








PARTY DISHONESTY—REASONS FOR HOPE. 
yas action of the Union, or, as its opponents call it, 

the republican convention at Syracuse last week, 
places the two party organizations of this state upon 
substantially the same platform. Each has cordially 
indorsed the administration of President Johnson 
and expressed its approval of his scheme for restoring 
the southern states to the Union. Nor is there much 
difference in the character of the tickets nominated. 
The names upon each represent honest men, and 
upon both the military element predominates. Still, 
we think this substantial agreement between the two 
great parties in New York on all the great questions 
of governmental policy a public misfortune. The 
fact is patent that the American people is divided 
into two parties as to the wisdom of the President's 
plan of reconstruction, One portion honestly believes 
that the scheme is a good one; that it will restore the 
southern states to the Union, and give us again our 
old government minus the system of African slavery. 
Another portion, equally conscientious and embracing 
some of the best and most patriotic men of the coun 
try, hoids that the plan is a bad one; that it will 
raise to positions of power traitors and rebels who de 
serve condign punishment ; that if it prove successful, 
it will put the loyal colored population of the South 
wholly at the merey of the disloyal whites. This 
portion of the northern people fears, too, that unles: 
the right of suffrage is granted to the blacks upon 
the sume terins that it is granted to the whites, the 
distoyal southeraers will coalesce with the demo- 
cratic party of the North and wrest the political pow- 
er irom the party which stood unflinchingly by the 
government throughout the war. It is unfortunate, 
we say, that these two portions of the northern peo- 
ple are debarred from expressing, at the coming fall 
elections, their opinions on the great question of ye- 
construction, In addition to a wise administration 
party to conduct the government successfully for the 
next three years and a half, we need an equally wise 
opposition party ; for, in order to settle all the vital 
questions before the country so that they will stay 
settled, the mode of disposing of them should be dis- 
cussed inost thoroughly before it be put into opera- 
tion, 

The spectacle afforded by the two state con- 
ventions, the Union and democratic, cannot but 
arouse a feeling of profound mortification in’ the 
breast of every American citizen outside the little par- 
ty rings which controlled those assemblages, Venal- 
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ity and utter want of principle were never so marked | P. T. BARNUM AND HIS MUSEUM. 
as they were in the maneuvers of the wire-pullers and | 


P : al WE print elsewhere a letter from Mr. P. T. Barnum 
managers of these two bodies. Had the democratic | : 


eg : ia a sd in-effect- | in response to an article on himself and his so- 

onvention been honest, it wo 1ave said in effect; . . 

- ona oy ere ee ee eee ‘| called museum which appeared in Tis Rounp TABLE 
President Johnson, we do not like you personally. lof. September 16. Instead of controverting the 
y R } | 

e have opposed you bitterly, and we cannot ap-| .7 : F ‘ P 
Ww oe 2 erty, ane We t ap-| charges in the article, the writer devotes himself to 
prove of your retaining certain cabinet officers whom | puffing his show-shop, and hence needs no direct re- 

re detest, nor can we tolerate the further suspensic . : . 
in _ we we tol — - . ae ae ply ; our readers will see at a glance that it confirms 
1e writ OL Adveds corpus anc continuance 0 - ‘ . a . . 

; : i . B ae eee a str . a © | all that was alleged in this paper. The pointat issue 
ary trials. fever, a8 your reconstruc walvoniGils: ke : 
ary Wials Owever, as your reconstruction scheme | i; not whether Mr. Barnum furnishes more entertain- 
promises to aay us allies ™ the next yaenieniiet ment for the money‘than any other manager in the 
iene we feared at — ong This| city, but whether his entertainment is what he repre- 
YOULC lave peen 1@ hones 2 to le NS) s : : ° : 
wanes eabaeetonen oes Speen —an* do. But it 1s) sents it to be. The public have not forgotten his 
precisely what was not done. The revelations made | « Autobiography,” in which he confessed, without a 
° he 4: of Mr. Jc aski discracef ii Biz J) : : Ssca, : 
i the dete’ of Ir : hn - - er (di “4 sed blush of shame, how, time and again, he had practiced 
1ey are to Im, and woul > tO ¢ F ¢ > + : ‘ : 

7* mm, anc woule de to any Honourable | deception; nor will it ever regard him as an honest 
man), and the discussion which they have provoked | wan until he gives evidence of having forsaken his 
i » press, show that after a great deal of maneu- . ‘ we 
= the press, show that ter a great de ul of mancu- | old paths and taken to those which are better. That 
vering on the part of the wire-pullers, it was decided evidence we have yet to see 
| s@ 4 « » we 
savow: » distinctive views of the party, : | : , 

. om ‘ “8 “ oe sais “ the p arty, and | But Mr. Barnum and, it may be, some of our read- 
sse ¢ its dislike o ds sti: rar . é ee ane - 
ania. its ae the admini tr ition, W armly | ers as well, are greatly mistaken if they think that this 
approve of its policy in all respects, in the hope of | 
securing « share of political patronage in tlie future. | showman himself, He is of small account except in so 

short, a want of candor, positive deception, : le . : 

In short, a want of candor, } sega deception, and | far as he represents a class of men who embody the 
a matchicss audacity are manifested in all that W2S | very worst traits of our national character Speci 
; « , re € ale . 2 

> r ry . yey 7 . 9 . 
done hy this convention, mens of this type are a sort of cross between the tia- 

The action of the convention at Syracuse is equally ditional stage Yankee, a canting moralist, and a prac- 
reprehensible. There is no disputing the fact that | ticed sharper. Not one of these, so far as we know, 

7 y ? = 4 2 arty ® © ns 7? . | . . “,¢ 

the bulk of the republican party in this state, and) has attained the social position held by Mr. Bar- 
in all the northern states, views with apprehension | num; and because possessed of lower instincts by na- 
President Johnson’s scheme for reconstructing the | ture, and fewer opportunities to learn what is required 
Union, Mr, Horace Greeley states (and his statement | hy decency and morality, though equally detestable, 
has yet to be denied) that the so-called radicals had | they are less culpable than he. But each and all of 
a majority of full fifty votes in that convention; yet | them come within the same category and deserve a 
with sheer political cowardice, and for fear of losing | common interdiction. They represent the plausible, 
exaggerated, impudent, dishonest type of American- 
bers dissembled their real views, and adopted a plat-| ism. The men whom the nation delights to honor 
form in every particular of moment identical with are not such as these, but our Washingtons, Frank- 
that adopted at Albany, and equally dishonest and | lins, Marshalls, Grants, Lawrences, and a hundred 
disingenuous, so far as it claimed to embody their | others whose names throng to mind at once, 

. . | 
own feelings. | 





the spoils now in possession of the party, the mem- 


It is time that this showman and his imitators 
The most mournful aspect of the political situation | should be frowned down. The dread realities of war 


; journal cherishes the slightest ill-feeling toward the | 


four years, they must frown down each and every man 
| who would foist upon them shams under the pretense 
| that they are realities, whether the person incurring 
| this contempt be a man of standing or only Mr. P. T. 
Barnum. 








WHAT THE PUBLIC WANT. 


WE have never been able to believe that people 
liked bad poetry, bad fiction, feeble essay, and 
shallow criticism better than something good of the 
same kind. Our own observation of journalism is, that 
the best thing in any publication is the most liked and 
the most read; that the inferior matter is passed over 
or laughed over. It is our shame as journalists that 
it should be necessary to say this; but the conductors 
of our periodical literature seem to have created to 
themselves a hideous fetish, which they call the pub- 
lic, to which they dishonor themselves; to which they 
make monthly, weekly, and daily offerings of things 
to please the stupid, idiotic idol, and throw in by 
stealth, and with trembling, certain portions of good 
literature which will hardly offend the public amid 
| the abundance of the accompanying rubbish. 
| As far as relates to what is timely and novel, the 
| journalist must consult popular feeling, and it is well 
| to select popular topics; beyond this, to popularize 
| journalism is to vulgarize it. We believe that noth- 
ing can be too well said to please the vast number ot 
| readers; that the public likes and wants whatever is 
fine, and strong, and elevated in the thought of those 
| who address it; that it does not like and does not 


| want twaddle, because it is certain that people fix at 


| once, and almost unerringly, the value of good things 


| and bad things in periodical literature; and long be- 
| fore criticism touches a writer, his place has been si- 
'lently made in the public esteem. The critic who at 
| last arrives to write down elegant, or gorgeous, or 
| careful ungenuineness, or to write into notice the lit- 
ierary truth and sincerity which seemed neglected, 
| finds, after all, that he has only acted from an im- 
| pulse of the common feeling, and that he has only 
said what everybody had been longing to have said. 
It bears a great deal, the poor public, and is very 





| 





is the want of common honesty in the so-called | have sickened the people of shams of every kind. 


leaders of public opinion in the several states. 


Henceforth men are to be judged by what they do, 





Happily, however, there is some light ahead. The}and not by what they profess. The practices to 
military, clement, which is now entering so largely | which these persons resort if carried into other 
into our polities, will, we trust, give us public leaders | kinds of business would ruin, in a day, the rep- 


. . ae | . > . . 
who can afford to avow their honest convictions, | utation of the best firm in the country; and the 


. . . * *“o . ! . s .* ' 
wad who will infuse into official life those sentiments | contempt which would be visited upon the members 


of rectitude and personal honor which are more} of such a firm would be increased ten-fold it they 
marked in true soldiers than in any other class of) were to prate of virtues which they did not practice, 
men, The two great parties have everywhere vied ; anc of morality which they eschewed. Away with 
with each other in selecting successful generals for | every such man so long as he conducts his business 





candidates ; and it is a singular fact that the military | 
Class in this country pay a far greater respect to law 
than our lawyers who have been thoroughly trained 
in the legal profession. There is hardly an instance 
to be found throughout the whole war of military 
insubordination or contempt of the civil authorities 
by an educated military officer. Grant, Sherman, 
Thomas, McClellan, Buell, Lee, Jolinson—all leading 
generals North and Soutii—have been noted for their 
absolute subordination to the ruling powers. 
other hand, those who have shown the least regard 
for the restraints of civil authority have been, in every 
instance, lawyers. Stanton, Holt, Butler, Schenck, 
Carrington, and Wailace, are all lawyers. Each of 
these has come out of the war without any military 
reputation, and each has been conspicuous for the 
utter disregard of all legal and civil restraints. We 
do not say but that in some instances they were 
justified in the use of arbitrary power, but the pecu- 
liavity of the case is that, having had a strictly legal 
training, they betrayed such impatience to override 
constitutional or legal restrictions, In fact, the future 
historian will admit that one of the causes of the re- 
cent war was too large an infusion in our politics of the 
lawyer element. All the original secessionists were 
lawyers, Jeff. Davis alone being the most conspicuous 
exception, and, though educated at West Point, he 
was more of a lawyer than aught clse. 

We believe thet this military element now entering 
into our politics will give rise to a respect for law 
which we have not had for many years, and that the 
nomination of meritorious military officers, which is 
how so popular, will lead io the purification of our 
national politics. Hence we hope for the better. 


On the | 


}on such principles! 
for those who know and advocate the right, yet do 
{what is wrong. 
, detected in cheating, the law provides that he shall 
| be punished, but there is no provision made for the 
, men who gull the public under the guise of appealing 
'to the instinctive love of the wonderful and unique 
| in nature, Henceforth, when Mr, Barnum issues 
flaming show-bills and advertisements, and talks of a 
place of innocent recreation, of moral dramas, ef cetera 
ad nauseam, we know that he eares for none of these 
things, but only for the public’s money, 

We doubt not but that for all time te come vulgar 
showmen will secure patrons of their entertainments. 
The poor and the ignorant will always be with us; 
and so long as there are low tastes to be gratified, so 
long will there be men to pander to them, But let 
them be kept in their proper places. Let respectable, 
honest, virtuous people refrain from patronizing all 
such entertainments, and the managers, compelled to 
show their true colors, will sink to their proper level 
| Mr. Barnum has made himself 
| conspicuous, has sought and gained personal notori- 
ety, hence we select him as a warning to all young 
men about to enter upon life, and point to him as an 
If they would earn an 





in the social scale. 


example not to be imitated. 


make the world better for their having lived in it; if 


There should be no palliation | 


When the professional gambler is | 


honorable name in the community; if they wish to 


| patient; but it is not in the least stupid. It is use- 
‘less to point to cases of success and failure, in which 
a second-rate journal circulates its hundred thousand 
copies, and a first-rate journal languishes to.death on 
five hundred. Ifthe same tact and energy had beer 
jused in bringing forward the latter, it would have 


held the place of the former, while incapacity of busi- 
ness management would not have kept: life for an hour 
in the second-rate journal. Moreover, every publica- 
tion of this sort which achieves great success con- 
| trives to make some feature a necessity to the public, 
/and to exist and thrive on that. It seems reasona- 
‘ble to suppose that a publication which makes all its 
features valuable will meet with equal acceptance, if 
it once brings itself to the public notice, 

At this time it is evident that American journalism 
| feels a fresh impulse. There is a demand for period- 
‘ical literature greater than ever before known in this 
| country, and we think there is a demand for the very 
| best intellectual effort in all departments of journal- 
|ism. People long to have political questions dis- 
| cussed with thought and candor; they desire to see 
| books criticised with freedom and justice; they ask 
‘a treatment of social topics different alike from that 

given heretofore by the whatever-is-is-right philoso- 
| phy of hopeless respectability, and from that of Bohe- 
'mian cynicism and bad-heartedness ; they wish an in- 
telligent and courageous study of the literary aspects 
of religion and art. In a word, ‘he era of vulgar 
journalism seems to be on the wane, and there is : 
universal desire for something earnest and honest in 
its place. 

Those journalists who do not perceive this growth 
| of sentiment in the public—or, rather, this expression 
| of a sentiment which has always tacitly existed—will 

err to their own hurt. That periodical literature is 
| destined to the greatest success which shall aim to 
| please the reading public by writing up to the general 
| taste and not down to it. Whatever exceptional stu- 








they are ambitious to win the —_ of their fellow | pidity exists among readers may be best educated 
men; and if they hope to leave behind them a repa-) in this way to the common standard, and, in any case, 
: + au r 1 yp ae YO? 4 °; j » } a 7 -. . 
tation that will grow brighter as the years roll on, let | hardly exists in sufficient force to create a demand 
them avoid the “moral show business.” And, on the | ¢o, journalistic vulgarity. It should hereafter be the 
{ ” be o . 


other hand, if the American people honestly intend journalist’s office to keep pace with his reader's refine- 
to reap the full benetit of the experience of the last j ment. 
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LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN, 


THE October number of the Atlantic Monthly con-| feeling of which remind us of the Elizabethan poets : 


tains a brief paper from the pen of Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
on “The Author of ‘Saul,’” a Canadian poet, named 
Charles Heavysege. Of Mr. Heavysege we know nothing 
further than what Mr. Taylor tells us, which is not 
much, either of the poet or his poetry. Born in Liver- 
pool, England, in 1816, the son of poor but honest 
parents, as the old biographers used to say, he married 
in 1848, and emigrated to Canada in 1853, settling at 
Montreal, where he has since resided. He was nearly 
forty before he thought of venturing into print, although, 
like most poets, he had written “e’en from his boyish 
days,” destroying almost as fast as he wrote,—a wise 
proceeding, which we commend to the attention of young 


poets everywhere. His first venture was a poem in blank | ciently respect the sanctities of private life, as regards nota- 
verse, which was printed anonymously and distributed | bilities, is a charge which has often been brought against | },,. just brought out av 
among his friends ; his second, a little pamphlet contain- | them, and in most cases proven. One of the earliest offenders ~ 
ing fifty pieces of fourteen lines each, supposed by Mr. | of this sort was Mr. N. P. Willis, who traveled in England | G@ypa. 


Heavysege to be sonnets, which, of course, they were not, 
since no uneducated poet, whatever his genius, ever 
succeeded in writing a genuine sonnet. These trifles off 
his hands and his mind, Mr. Heavysege set to work on 
something better, producing his sacred drama of “ Saul,” 
which was published at Montreal in 1857, and attracted 
but little attention, until, several months later—the next 
year, in fact—a notice of it appeared in the “North 
British Review,” which notice was due, we are glad to 
learn, to the friendly offices of the late Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, then residing in Liverpool, to whom the author 
had sent a copy of his book, and who procured its re- 
viewal from some of his friends who wrote for the 
“North British.” Its effect was felt among Mr. Heavy- 
sege’s countrymen, who were now willing to honor the 





And roseate fire, and glories that the prism 
Would vainly strive before us to unfold; 
And while I gaze, from out the bright abysm, 
Sol’s flaming disc is to the horizon rolled.” 


Very different is this quartorzain, the spirit and lyrical ten books is comparatively small. There was Dodsley, 
in the last century, the whilom footman, who turned his 
“ Open, my heart, thy ruddy valves— | verses with the best of them, and wrote a play or two; 
It is thy master calls; _ and Davies, the actor-publisher, whom Churchill sneered 
Let me go down and, curious, trace at, 
Thy labyrinthine halls. 
Open, O heart! and let me view 
The secrets of thy den ; 
Myself unto myself now show 
With introspective ken. 
Expose thyself, thou covered nest 
Of passions, and be seen ; 
Stir up thy brood that, in unrest, 
Are ever piping keen. 
Ah! what a motley multitude, 
Magnanimous and mean.” 


| modern times was ever more handsomely treated by the 
| trade, proposed the health of Bonaparte, because he shot 
|a bookseller! The number of publishers who have writ- 


“Upon my life, 
That Davies has a very pretty wife ;”” 
and others, whose names have escaped us. And, coming 
down to our own time, there are Charles Knight and 
Henry C. Bohn; and better, or worse still, the late Ed- 
ward Moxon, the patron of poets, who was daring 
“enough to try his own hand at poetry, and foolish 
;enough to publish it in the shape of a volume of thin, 
| weak sonnets, which speedily became the butt of the 


: ‘ wits, particularly those for whom Moxon did not pub- 
That the scribblers of America, asa rule, do not suffi- ji) With these facts staring him in the face, one 





| cannot but admire the pluck of Mr. G. W. Carleton, who 
olume of sketches, made by him- 
self, in the winter of 1864-65, during a short residence in 
What a chance for the ridicule of a multitude of 











prophet found in their own country, so far, at least, as to 


and elsewhere, some thirty or more years ago, writing let- 

ters to the New York Mirror about the public men and 

women whom he had the good fortune to meet—gossipy | 
letters, which were piquant because they were personal, 
and interesting because. they told us what we had no 
business toknow. They soon found their way across the 
water, as might have been expected, and involved their 
writer in trouble, as might also have been expected—a 
duel, if we remember rightly, growing out of them. Be 
this, however, as it may, they brought Mr. Willis into 
disrepute among those who disliked having the glare of 
publicity turned on their personality and their chit-chat, 
and cast an odium upon such of his countrymen as were 
known to be traveling correspondents—an odium which 
his and their subsequent good conduct has not been able 
to efface. How such erposés are regarded in England 


exhaust the small edition of his drama. A second edition | will recur to the memory of our readers in the case of the 


was printed in 1859. A year later Mr. Heavysege pub- 
lished by subscription a romantic drama, entitled “ Count 
Filippo; or, the Unequal Marriage.” It is inferior to 
“Saul,” Mr. Taylor thinks, though it appears to have 
had some share in improving the fortunes of its author, 
who, soon after its publication, was enabled to give up 
his heavy and uncongenial labor—that of a machinist— 
for employment on the daily journals of Montreal. We 
hear of him in connection with the Tercentenary of 
Shakespeare, for which he wrote an ode of between 
seven and eight hundred lines, the spirit of which, Mr. 
Taylor says, is worthy of the occasion ; and again at the 
beginning of the present year, when he published, at 
London and Montreal, a short epic on the hackneyed sub- 
ject of “Jephthah’s Daughter.” Such is a list of Mr. 
Heavysege’s works, and such are the chief facts in his | 
life, up to the present time. Of the former we get no | 
very clear idea from Mr. Taylor’s article, his quotations 
are so meager; still they enable us to see that Mr. 
Heavysege is a poet,— born in the purple,” which he 
wears at times rather awkwardly—like one who has 
come into the possession of his kingdom through a severe 
struggle, and late in his lifetime. 

The following lyric from the drama of “Saul” recalls 


late W. M. Thackeray, who had Mr. Edmund Yates ousted 
from the Garrick Club, to which they both belonged, for 
letting his pen betray him into a description of Mr. 
Thackeray’s personal appearance, conversation, and char- 
acteristics generally. 

An offense similar to that of Mr. Yates has lately been 
perpetrated in’ one of our weekly journals by a person 
calling himself Joel Benton, who paid a visit to Mr. Fitz 





Greene Halleck, at his residence in Guilford, Connecticut, 
the particulars of which he narrates in full, spicing his 
account with fragments of Mr. Halleck’s conversation, 


us. Who cares to be told, for instance, that of American 
poets, Mr. Halleck “likes his friend Bryant, and Long- 


none of which was remarkable, and much of which was | 
trivial, judging by the medium through which it reaches | 


writers whose works he has rejected,—novelists, whose 
soul-thrilling fictions were not exactly in his line ; poets, 

| who couldn’t see why he wouldn’t publish their poems 
,as well as Aldrich’s and Orpheus C. Kerr’s, and the rest 
of his namby-pamby versifiers; in short, the whole fra- 
ternity of nascent scribblers. 


‘Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, little dogs and all," 


—will they not bark at him through the kennels of their 
favorite weeklies? They cannot attack his text with 
much success, there is so little of it ; but hissketches, woe 
betide them! Carrie Cauliflower will declare it as her 
opinion that they are not a bit like the delightful pictures 
of Millais—and they are not, it must be confessed. Bessie 
Beanstalk will compare them with Rossetti’s and Darley’s 
—to their manifest disadvantage. Then the sterner sex 
will join the chorus. Mr. Ferocious Fizzle, novelist, au- 
thor of “The Bugler of Bull Run,” “ The Fifer of Freder- 
icksburg,” ete., ete., will point to the caricatures of Lecch 
and Doyle, and, as Milton says, bid Mr. Carleton “ pale his 
ineffectual fires,” which that repentant individual will no 
| doubt hasten to do at once. Then Filander Funidog, humor- 
| ist, who, they say, was prominent in the “taking off” of poor 
Mrs. Grundy, and who ranks, in his own estimation, 
above Artemus Ward and Orpheus ©. Kerr, will talk of 
his deceased friend, Jack McClennan, and his living friend, 
Ned Mullen, and ask Mr. Carleton how he dare attempt 
to make comic sketches in the land of such artists as 
| these? “ Drawings on wood!” he will sneer, “ made out 


| of his own head, Isuppose.” Such, we conceive, are some 
of the risks which a publisher like Mr. Carleton runs when 
| he ventures into print himself. His sketches are clever ; 


| but they would have been better, we think, if they had 


fellow—and Whitticr is among the very best?” Or that | 1 wee As it is. iti her dif 
hee Se delighted with Holmes's humor, ond embdene bis | peen more ng or more onan AS 1t 1s, 1tis ane 1er dil- 
poems good, but thinks he should not write so many ? | ficult to classify them. Of course they are not intended 
As if a poet could write too many good poems! That | reflect Cabs with even comic fidelity. Getting aside 

ce - oe pi ri demerits, however, we we > the little 
Mr. Halleck does not admire Matthew Arnold, and other their me mbes — cane pclae ii welcome the littl 
of the late poets and critics, we might have predicted ; but | volume which contains them as proving what we had 
the fact a not be ain in this —_ WAY. ise | long doubted, viz.: that Mr. Carleton could publish a 
i walla datinadis ies his literary judgment as ihe | handsome book! Since he has convinced himself of the 
, s judg s : 


. - ; : | fact, and, what was not so easy, the public, we hope he 
also, his opinion that Pope’s “Homer” “ is the only one an | ‘ ‘ Ag I , ] 


the songs in “Comus.” It is sung by an “evil spirit from | English reader can go through with delight.” “I 


the Lord” to one of his fellows: 


** Zepho, the sun’s descended beam 
Hath laid his rod on th’ ocean stream, 
And this o’erhanging wood-top nods 
Like golden helms of drowsy gods. 
Methinks that now I'll stretch for rest, 
With eyelids sloping toward the west; 
That, through their half transparencies, 
The rosy radiance passed and strained, 
Of mote and vapor duly drained, 
I may believe, in hollow bliss, 
My rest in the empyrean is. 
Watch thou ; and when up comes the moon, 
Atowards her turn me; and then, boon, 
Thyself compose, ’neath wavering leaves 
That hang these branched, majestic eaves: 
That so, with self-imposed deceit, 
Both, in this halcyon retreat, 
By trance possessed, imagine may 
We couch in Heaven's night-argent ray.” 


Here is one of Mr. Heavysege’s “sonnets,” of which 
there are twenty in the volume containing “ Jephthah’s 


Daughter.” It is not quoted by Mr. Taylor: 


** See how the Morn awakes. Along the sky 

Proceeds she with her pale, increasing light, 

And, from the depths of the dim canopy, 
Drives out the shadows of departing night. 

Lo, the clouds break, and gradually more wide 
Morn openeth her bright, rejoicing gates ; 

And ever, as the orient vales divide, 
A costlier aspect on their breadth awaits. 

Lo, the clouds break, and in each opened schism 
"*be coming Phcebus lays buge beams of gold 


or nothing of Greek ; but he replied that Pope himself 
was a poet, and if he was not always literal, or often so, 
he had made his work attractive, whether the original is 
taken inta account or not.” Criticism of this kind—the 
careless, off-hand chat of a poet-—ought not to be paraded, 
as it is, by the indiscreet lion-hunter to whom it was con- 
fided, with no thought, we are sure, that it would ever 
find its way into print. Mr. Benton has a right to visit 
Mr. Halleck, or any other gentleman who will receive 
him, but he has no right to report his, or their, private 
conversations, be the same wise and witty, or, as some- 
times happens, the reverse of both. It is a breach of 
good manners which ought not to be allowed to obtain 
for a moment, least of all in the case of an honored and 
veteran man of letters like Mr. Halleck. 

“O that mine enemy would write a book!” Job is 
made to say in our version of the grand old dramatic 
poem of which he is the hero—an exclamation which 
leads one to suppose that he was either a disappointed 
bookmaker himself, or the Aristarchus of his time and 
land—the “slashing critic,” let us say, of ‘“ The Mesopo- 
tamia Monitor.” 

It is a dangerous thing fora man who has enemies— 
and who has not ?—to write a book, and still more dan- 
gerous for him if he happens to be a publisher, which is 
everything that is hard-hearted, close-fisted, and villain- 
ous generally, if the tribe of disappointed scribblers is to 
be believed. Even Campbell, than whom no writer of 





remarked,” says the acute Joel, “that Pope knew little | 


| will not immediately backslide into dingy paper, bad 
| type, and tasteless binding and lettering. If he does, we 
| trust his authors will conspire together and make him 
| publish their works as handsomely as he has done his own 


| We commend the idea to him as the subject for a sketch, 
comic or serious, as it happens to strike his fancy. 


FOREIGN, 

THE success which has attended the translation of the 
“Tliad,” by Lord Derby, of which five large editions have 
already been sold in England, has led quite a number of 
scholarly men there to try their hands at the same ven- 
ture, with various degrees of success. The most notice- 
able of these are Mr. Ichabod Charles Wright, the trans- 
lator of Dante ; Mr. J. Henry Dart, M.D., author of “The 
Exile of St. Helena, Newdigate, 1838 ;” Mr. Edwin W. 
Simcox, Mr. William Selwyn, and Mr. W. C. Green. The 
earliest of these translators appears to be Mr. Wright, 
who published the first installment of his version, com- 
prising six books, as far back as 1859. He was followed, 
in 1862, by Mr. Dart, who published a portion of his ver- 
sion, the whole of which is now completed and passing 
through the press. The former is in blank verse, the 
structure and general movement of which is not unlike 
that of Cowper; the latter is in hexameter verse, and, 
judging by the extracts we have seen, is a pretty favor- 
able specimen of that difficult specics of composition. The 
Saturday Review pronounces it “as readable an hexam- 
eter Iliad in English as we can expect or desire to see;” 
but qualifies the assertion by remarking that though Mr. 
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Dart does what he proposes in a workmanlike way, “ yet, ot, |i it down in his “ Kalendar,” side by side with a payment | 


after all his cultivation of a meter of which he cannot see | of seven and sixpence to the shoemaker. 
the intractability, he is unable to avoid the recurrence of | 


rugged and awkward lines which look like a bad copy of | follows: Sixty bottles of Malaga, thirty-five of Burgundy, | 


the cut and fashion of his Homeric pattern.” Here is a | twenty-two of champagne, ten of white port, seventeen | 
good bit, describing the pursuit of Hector by Achilles : | of Ruster 


‘Onward Achilles swept—with the fury aroused in his great | 
heart | 
Fiercely : to cover his bosom his broad shield glitter’d before him, 
Brightly emblazon’d orb: and the fourfold crest of his helmet 
Swayed as the hero moved; and above it the trembling plumage 
Sparkled in feathery gold, thickset by the hand of Hephestus. 
As amid fairer stars when the Evening Star in the twilight 
Glitters—a fainter star never shines on the face of the heavens— 


hand at present. In addition to this list should be men- | 


tioned five bottles of rum (Santa Cruz or Jamaica not 
stated), and an occasional purchase of English beer 
Equally curious is a list of Schiller’s wardrobe, which 
Thus of his burnish’d spear did the sharp point glitter: Achilleus | kerchie fs, thirty-seven shirts, and twenty-three neck-ties, 
Brandished the dreadful lance in his strong right hand, meditating | 


Evil to godlike Hector : inspecting his frame to discover 


the whole ending with details of waistcoats with pas 
Easiest entrance place.” 


without pockets. 

Here and there are items of considerable literary in- 
\terest; as, that Schiller finished his “Phedra” in| 
twenty-six days; that he began “ Wallenstein ” 


The scoffing words of Patroclus over the fall of Ceb- 
riones are rendered in this lively fashion : on the 


“ Gods, what a nimble man ! how easy that shoot from the chariot ! | 22d of October, 1796, and completed it on the 17th of | 
Did he but happen to live by the ocean, where fish are abounding, | March, 1799, devoting twenty entire months to the 


>|“Legends and Lyrics,” by Adelaide Anne Proctor, 
Many a mouth through him might be satisfied—diving for oysters: | trilogy ; that he finished “The Diver” on the 14th of ! 


Even in times of storm from his boat-side taking his headers: | June, “ The Glove ” on the 19th, and “'The Ring of Poly- 
Easy enough for one who on land dives thus from his war-steeds. | s 
Who would have thought such tumblers had ever been found ‘mid | | crates” on the 24th. From the mention of Sheridan’s 
the Trojans.” name among the letters, it would seem as if Schiller had | 
| written to the Drury Lane manager concerning a transla- 
The hexameters of Mr. Simcox, who had a sort of con. | | tion of his plays into English. That Coleridge translated | 
a ee Of | « Wallenstein” from a manuscript which had been over- 
: 2 a erent, | looked by Schiller himself, and in which he had made | 
to say the least, his version being pronounced by one of | ‘corrections, is among the discoveries of the last two or | 
his rev iewers ‘te limping, halting, and slovenly carica- three years. Altogether the letter-book of the great 
ture, Which shows him to be equally deficient in taste | Ge ‘rman is not without interest, despite the triviality of | 
and in understanding.” His accents, for the most part, > aostef ite details. 
fall on the unimportant words in his lines, a defect from 
which the hexameters of Mr. Dart are remarkably free. 
The blank-verse renderings of Mr. Green and Mr. Sel- 
wyn do not call for special comment, being hardly bad 
enough for censure, or good enough for praise. 











| 
| = 
| PERSONAL. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. Jonn Forster has in preparation the “ Life, 


translations is one which we are sorry to see revived in| Journals, and Letters of Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of 
our days, implying, as it does, on the part of many men of | St. Patrick’s.” 


ability an uncertainty—not to say ignorance—of the re- 


The lesson to be derived from the best of these late | 


Mr. Charles Kenney, a son of the late James Kenney, 


sources and capabilities of the English language, which | 9 dramatist of some note, is the author of the version of 
can never be tortured or strained into producing hexam- | Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine,” from the French of Scribe, 
eters. The hexameter has long been a stumbling-block | about to be represented on the London stage. 
to poets of a certain order, though most of them along 


Prof. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, has printed, for pri- | 
been wise enough to keep their failures to themselves. | yate distribution, a volume of “ 
One of the first who attempted to transplant it into Eng- | | Britain by Julius Cesar; 
lish was the learned but pedantic Gabriel Harvey, who | Plautius and Claudius Cesar; the Early Military Policy 
almost persuaded his friend Edmund Spencer into writing | of the Romans in Britain, with Correspondence,” the 
in its jolty measures, and who was ridiculed for his crotch- | whole illustrated with maps and charts. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier has recently added a curious tract 
| to his list of reprints of “Old English Literature,” 
| Crowch’s “ Love’s Court of Conscience,” 
| lished in 1637. 


Issays on the Invasion of | 


ety belief in it by the satirist Nash, in one of the half a 
dozen or more pamphlets which signalized the battle-royal 
between them. 


“The hexameter,” said Nash, “isa gen- | “7 
tleman of an ancient house, but our language is too 
craggy for him to get his long plow in it,” or words to 
that effect, which we commend to the careful considera- 


tion of all would-be hexameter writers. 


Little is known of the author, who is 
, Said by Mr. Collier to have been a ballad-writer of the 
| time, and to have written a good many popular songs. 
The most noted | The work in question—a sort of crude Art of Love—is re- 
specimens of the measure in our own time are Mr, Long- | printed from a unique copy in the possession of Mr. Col- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline,” the late A. H. Clough’s “ Bothie | }jer, 
of Tober-na-vuolich,” and Mr, Kingsley’s “ Andromeda,” | The author of “ Mary Powell” has just published 
neither of which can be said to be entirely successful, al- 


| another of her representative tales in “ Selvaggio: A Story 
though the latter is, unquestionably, a spirited and noble | of Italian C ountry Life.” 
poem, 


| 
r 
lhe best modern hexameters with which we are| St. Mare Girardin recently read before the French 


acquainted were written by Dr. Hawtrey, late Provost of Academy an extract from his forthcoming work on “La 
5 
Eton, and may be found in Mr, Matthew Arnold’s last | ; Fontaine.” 


volume, “ Essays on Criticism.” Mr. Arnold himself, by} MM. Victor Sardou, the dramatic author. has been 
. : . . " % 4 > 
» 7 ‘a “a » ov ey riv “wil > 3 > - : 
the way, has w ritten exceedingly well in this measure, a8 | elected a member of the municipal city of Marly-le-Roy, 
may be seen in the same volume, a considerable portion | the village in which he resides, near Paris 
of which is devoted to Homer, and the right way of trans- 





The contents of Schiller’s cellar at one time were as | 


(sweet Hungarian), thirty-four of Franconian | 


wine, and four half bottles of Falernian, which, we dare | ary of the Noted Names of Fiction,” by William A. 
say, is a larger stock than some of our poets have on | 


; “Little Foxes,” 


| contained, among other things, thirty-three colored hand- | 


the Invasion of Britain by | 


originally pub- | 





lating him, which Mr. Arnold thinks should be in hexam- 
eters—a singular delusion, which he discusses with more 
than his usual learning and ingenuity, but unsuccessfully 
as far as we are concerned, as the reader has already per- 
ceived. 

The daughter of Schiller, to whom we are indebted for 
sundry records of the life of her father, has recently pub- 
lished his “ Kalender,” or letter-book, “ vom 18 Juli, 1795, 
bis 1805.” This “Kalender” was a ruled almanac, in- 
tended merely for letters, and headed “To” and “ From ” 
—divisions of which the poet was occasionally utterly ob- 
livious. As, for instance, on the “From” side we have: 
“Salary, fifty thalers ; visit from Herder ; Goethe arrived ; 


much ; received present of twelve bottles of wine ; paid 
house-rent ; letter from Goethe, with trimmings and pa- 
per-hangings.” On the “To” side occur receipts of money 
—a novel method of double-entry. Some of the items are 
curiously jumbled together, as these : “ Pipes on the kitch- | 


en stove, seven shillings; Mohamet was given:” “ Mad- | tant of which are as follows: “ A Summer in Skye,” 


ame de Staél ; oysters from Hamburg.” 


7 St. John,” 
went to see the Griesbachs; paid the cabinet-maker so | 





When Schiller’s | “Miss Oona McQuarrie,” by Alexander Smith, the latter 
daughter was born he did not write a sonnet on the occa- | a sequel to “ Alfred Hagart’s Household ;” “The Freed 


sion, as his sentimental admirers might imagine, but put | man’s Book,” by Lydia Maria Child; “The Gulistan : or 


M. Berlioz, the composer, has printed a private edition 
of one hundred copies of his memoirs, for distribution 
among his friends. 

Herr Karl Heine, the late banker of Hamburg, a cousin 
of Heine, the poet, has left the widow of the latter an 
annuity of $1,000, which is double the annual sum he 
allowed her during his lifetime. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Hurp & HouGutTon announce “ The Picture of 
a poem by Bayard Taylor; and a new novel 
by the same author, the title of which is not stated. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has in the press the fourth volume 
of the late Walter Barrett's “Old Merchants of New 

York.” 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields present an unusually large 


lot of good books for the coming season, the most impor- 


and 


Rose Garden of Saadi,” 


with an introduction by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ; 


“Poems,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; 
| “ Humorous Poems; ” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
fifth of their series of “Companion Poets;” “ Atlantic 
‘Tales, a Selection of the Best Stories from the Atlantic 
| Monthly ;’ “An Explanatory and Pronouncing Diction- 


| 


| Wheeler ; “The Plays of Shakespeare,” 
| edited by Thomas Keightley, 
gold ; 


new edition, 
in six volumes, blue and 
“Greece, Ancient and Modern,” by C. C. Felton; 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe; “Religious 
by the same writer, the sixth of the series of 
, “Companion Poets ;” and “Hereward ; the Last of the 
| English,” by Charles Kingsley. They have also nearly 
ready a number of illustrated works, as “ Good Company 
|for Every Day in the Year,” uniform with “ Favorite 
| Authors ;” “ Idyls of the King,” and “ Gems from Tenny- 
son;” “The Wayside Inn,” by H. W. Longfellow, 
| illustrated by John Gilbert ; “Companion Poets,” Vol. L., 
Tennyson, 


| 


| Poems,” 


jcomprising Longfellow, and Browning; 
twenty-one full-page illustrations by various artists, and 
ja memoir by Charles Dickens; “Recreations of a 
| Country Parson,” forty-one engravings on wood; “ The 
Flowers of Liberty,” with fifty colored illustrations. 
| Nor are the young folks forgotten, but well catered for 
in the following juvenile books: “ Patriot-Boys and 
| Prison- Pictures,” by Edmund Kirke; “Stories of Many 
Lands,” by Grace Greenwood ; “Camping and Tramping,” 
| by “Carleton ;” and “ Afloat in the Forest,” 
Reid. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers will shortly publish ‘The 
Journal of Eugenie de Guerin,” of which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold writes so warmly in his last volume ; and “ Medi- 
tations,” by Dean Alford. 

Messrs. Ashmead & Evans, of Philadelphia, will at 
,once publish “ Aunt Fanny’s Fairy Stories,” translated 
from the German by Charles A. Dana; “Sunny Hours ; 

or, the Child-Life of Tom and Mary,” by Nellie Eyster ; 
“Parent’s Assistant,” by Maria Edgeworth ; “The Woo- 
\ing of Master Fox,” by Sir E. B. Lytton; “ Edgeworth 
Library ;” and “Summer Lays,” a collection of poetry by 
H. H. M. 

| Messrs. Philp & Solomons, of Washington, sna 
| Gardner’s “Photograph Sketches of the War,” a couple 
| of volumes containing sun-pictures of the principal cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac. 


by Mayne 


FOREIGN. 
| Mr. WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, C.E. 
| 





, will soon publish a 
work on “ Iron Ship-building : its History and Progress.” 


Lady Theresa Lewis is to edit “The Journal and Cor- 
| respondence of Miss Berry,” the friend of Horace Wal- 
| pole. 

Mr. Charles Boner has in press a volume on “ Transyl- 
vania: its Products and its People.” 

Mr. F. W. Farrar, M.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is about to publish a volume entitled “ Chap- 
ters on Language.” 

Mr. Richard Owen, F.R.S., has in preparation a work 
on “Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals.” 

The author of “The Autobiography of a Beggar-Boy” 
will soon publish the “ Working-man in America: being 
the Result of Three Years’ Experience of Life and Labor 
among the Working-classes of the United States during 
the War.” 

Mr. 8. Baring Gould, M.A., has in preparation “Post 
Medieval Preachers: Some Account of the Most Cele- 
brated Preachers of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, with Outlines of their Sermons and 
Specimens of their Styles.” 

Mr. Alfred Rhodes, late U. 8. Consul, has in the press 
a volume entitled “ Jerusalem as It Is.” 

Miss M. A. Braddon is about to reprint her last novel 
from the Temple Bar Magazine. Its title is “ Sir Jas- 
per’s Tenant.” 

Miss Susan Tytler has nearly ready a tale, entitled 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline; a Woman’s Lot in the Great 
French Revolution.” 

Mr. E. 8S. Dallas has a new work in the press, entitled 
“The Gay Science ; Essays toward a Science of Criticism.” 

Mr. J. A. St. John is engaged upon a new “ Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” based, it is said, on materials not hith- 
erto used by Raleigh’s biographers. 

Mrs. Edwards, the author of “The Morals of Mayfair,” 
etc., has a new novel in the press, entitled “Miss For- 
rester.” 
The author of “Guy Livingston” will soon publish a 
new novel, with the sporting title of “ Kestrels and Fal- 
cons.” 


Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, has nearly ready a 





volume of “‘ Meditations.” 
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ART NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Mr. T, BUCHANAN ReaD has lately painted a picture, 
which is now on exhibition at Chicago, and the name of | 
which reminds us of Sylvanus Cobb’s startling romances. | 
If we may judge from the descriptions that have reached | F 
us of the way in which the artist has carried out the pro- | ‘ 
mise of the title, the Ledger’s greatest novelist never | 
elaborated anything so tremendous. It is called “ The | 
Assassin’s Doom!” The assassin, we hardly need to in- 
form our readers, is Booth ; but the doom to which Mr. 
Read has condemned him, is very different to that which 
the murderer mét at the hands of Sergeant Corbett. He 
is supposed to be wandering, stricken with remorse, in a 
picturesque portion of hell, where, by a singular geologi- 
cal freak, all the rocks assume the appearance of human 
heads ; those of Mr. Lincoln and the late General Wash- 





ington are among the more prominent of these visages, 
the latter person being introduced, we presume, from 
purely patriotic motives, as there seems to be no other 
reason. A river of blood prevents the wretched felon 
from getting into the immediate foreground, a mitigation 
of his misery on which he ought to be congratulated, for 
nothing awaits him there but an accumulation of horrors 
of the good old Castle-of-Otranto school ; boulders which, 
on a closer examination, prove to be grinning skulls ; and 
a withered tree which is cunningly made to represent an 
assassin with outstretched arm, holding a pistol, and 
hung all over with mouldy skeletons! Such are the de- 
tails of this childish picture, of which we trust we shall 
never be called on to make a nearer examination. 

Mr. Conrad Dreut’s picture from “ Hamlet ”—the act- 
ors playing before the court of the King of Denmark—is also 
on exhibition at Chicago. From the descriptions we have 
read of it, we gather that in composition it resembles the 
ordinary treatment of the subject, of which the most fam- 
iliar type is Mr. Maclise’s famous picture, and that it ex- 
hibits all the well-known characteristics of the German 
school ; much clever, academic drawing, an utter insensi- 
bility to color, a good deal of theatrical attitudinizing, and 
a plentiful lack of imagination. 

Mr. LARKIN G. MEAD, of Vermont, has sent from Flor- 
ence to New York for exhibition the model of a monument 
to Abraham Lincoln. The Boston Daily Advertiser de- 
scribes the design, of which the editor has seen a photo- 
graph, as consisting of a Corinthian column resting on a 
pedestal with a broad octagonal base. The column sup- 
ports a statue of the President, a figure in modern cos- 
tume, standing with the head bent down in thought, hold- 
ing a pen in one hand and resting the other upon the na- 
tional shield at his side. Four groups (one of artillery, 
another of sailors manning a gun, a third of infantry in 
battle, and:the fourth a charge of cavalry) stand at 
four angles of the octagona! base, and are, of course, typi- 
cal of the war. This octagonal base is reached by seven 
steps, and on these steps are four pedestals, supporting fig- 
ures of a sailor-boy, drummer-boy, bugle-boy, and flag-boy. 
On four sides of the base are as many bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting the departure of volunteers, women nursing the 
wounded, a man-of-war in action, and the return of vet- 


erans. ‘This is all after the old patterns, with no more 


claim to the merit of originality than the best or worst of | 


the allegories which sensible people laugh at or yawn over 
in London and Paris, and which we devoutly hope we 
shall long be unable, from want of means and the requi- 
site “ taste,” to perpetrate here. If Mr. Mead has genius 
he can employ it to much better advantage than he has 
done in this medel. 
New York, and we shall be glad to hear that it is of a size 


Meanwhile, we hope it is coming to 


to warrant its being brought boldly to the test of the 
licht of the publie square, and that the artist will let the 
people judge it in that way before they are asked to erect 
it in a more permanent form. 

THE EXHIBITION of foreign picturesin New York, which 
we spoke of in our last number as being under considera- 
tion, we are informed will certainly take place, probably 
in November. The great difficulty is to find a suitable 
gallery. The Diisseldorf is not conveniently situated ; 
the Derby is permanently occupied ; and the Academy is 
engaged for the Artists’ Fund exhibition. 

Mr, KNoEDLER has received a beautiful specimen of Tis- 
sot’s work, of which famous modern Belgian master there 
is, we believe, but one other picture in the country, that 
in Mr. 8. P. Avery’s gallery. 
than Mr. Avery’s, 
number of persons. 
is of a more cheerful character than most of 


This is a smaller picture 


It is full of beauty and poetry, and 
'Tissot’s 
works, which, by the way, have nearly all been photo- 
graphed, and may be found at our leading print-shops. 


Dut will probably interest a greater | 


and very noble, pathetic, and true illustrations they are. 
|W edo not know a picture by any modern artist the 
seems to us more deep and sincere in feeling, moved in its | 


| creation by a more religious spirit, at once strong and | 


tender, than Tissot’s “ Margaret inthe Church.” Rossetti | 
alone is to be named his equal. 


have been en- 
They form a | 


THREE PIctuRES, by Mr, A. F, Bellows, 

graved quite prettily by Mr. Wellstood. 
series called “ Life’s Day,” and are named, respectively, 
“The Font,” “ The Altar,” and “The Tomb.” The treat- | 
ment is sentimental, but not offensively so ; we find fault, 
rather, with the want of truth in the incidents depicted. | 
We suppose we may safely say that the artist never saw 
a child carried to church to be christened, or a bride go to | 
church to be married, in a boat ; or a corpse carried to the | 
grave over a frozen river ; especially, when, by his own | 
showing, there is every facility for going by land. But | 
Mr. Bellows wanted to intensify his moral by making 
the stream reflect the course of the human story, and 
thought this object important enough to justify him in | 
ignoring truth to secure his point. If it could have been } 
done naturally, it would have been well; as it had to be | 
forced, it is not well. 


ENGRAVINGS from several noted pictures are advertised | | 
by English print-publishers, Among them are the “Christ 
in the Carpenter's Shop” of Millais, the first pre-Raphael- | 
ite picture exhibited, we believe; at any rate, the first | 
which attracted attention, and opencd the great contro- | 
versy between the new men and the old; and Holman | 
Hunt’s magnum opus, “The Finding of Christ in the, 
Temple,” which must some day be brought to this | 
country. We do not learn whether the engraving of his | 
“ Claudio and Isabella” has ever been finished, nor do we | 
learn anything of Millais’s ‘‘ Ophelia,’ bought by Mr. | 
Graves, in 1862, at Mr. Windus’s sale, with the intention | 
of publishing. His “Black Brunswicker” has recently 
been published, and is a powerful work. The young | 
officer isa noble figure, his face as full of true expres: | 
sion as any Millais ever painted; but the lady 
nothing more than a lay figure for the display of an | 
excellently-painted satin gown. The “motive” of the 
picture is the same as in the more celebrated “ Hugue- 
nots”—a picture which has proved widely popular, we.| 
are glad to say; but, 
woman’s 


| 
i 
| 


” 


in the “ Huguenots, 


the two is over a question of far higher bearing than the 
mere desire to avenge the death of a military commander. 

We presume that the “ Black Brunswicker” was the | 
first germ of the thought, and that the story of the 
“Huguenots” was invented later. 
chief works of the original pre-Raphaelite brotherhood | 
could be well engraved. 





So important a movement in | 
the history of art ought not to want a permanent me- | 
morial, 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE autumn months have come again, and the city be- 
gins toemerge from its summer sleep, The stores are | 
filled, busy buyers and sellers crowd the sidewalks, and 
Chestnut Street, like a brilliant flower-garden, blooms out 
anew in the splendor of toilette and equipage. 
these signs of returning life and activity the cgane one | 
by one, come back from their hiding-places, : 


ter’s work. A few of them I have visited, and will give 
some notes of what [have seen or heard. 

Richards, after afew weeks at Nantucket, returned to 
his old retreat among the Adirondacks, and brings back 
from both places a number of studies ; seme in his own 
careful manner, some sketches-—ceneral expressions of 
form and color, rather than the elaborate studies to which 
he has usually devoted his time. Some of these sketches 
appear to me to promise something greater than he has 
yet produced, and I look with great interest for their clab- 
oration into pictures. 

Thomas Moran has spent the summer among the wa- 
terfalls of Pike county. Other artists may have been as 
industrious as he, but none can show a larger collection 
of studies, for Moran possesses a singular facility of execu- 
tion, and many of these sketches are remarkable examples 
of his power of expressing the character of scenery in 
broad masses of light and dark. But this very facility, 
however admirable in sketching, is very dangerous in 
painting ; and, if he be not very careful to keep it in 
check, will render his pictures liable to severe criticism. 

J. R. Lambdin has been absent from the city during the 
entire summer, traveling, | understand, in Northern New 
York. Lambdin, after a trip, in the early 
summer, to the army in Virginia, where he went to gather 


George C. 








He seems to take special delight in “ Faust.” All his 
pictures that we have seen are illustrations of this story, 





material for future work, has passed the warm months 
among the beautiful scenery near Bethlehem. He has 


it is the | leaving awkward 
face that is the finer, and the struggle between | blage. 


| known to need praise or to bear censure. 


‘side them. 
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nov yet returned to town, so I cannot speak of his sum 
' mer’s work. 

Wilcox has been collecting studies for his pictures in the 
broad ficlds which lie north of this city. Williams has 
| also been at work near home, and has well improved his 
| time, as some excellent studies indicate. T. H. Smith 
| brings home some careful paintings from the woods of Le. 
high county. 

Rothermel has returned from his farm in Bucks county, 
and is at work upon his picture of “St. Paul at Athe ns," 
of which T may speak in a future letter. 

One by ono the elder generation of painters is passing 
' away. John Nagle, at one time in the front rank of our 
| portrait painters, died on the 17th inst. in his sixty-sixth 
year. Nagle may, indeed, be said to have passed from the 
world of artists some time before his death, for his failing 
| health had kept his pencil for twelve years almost. un- 
touched. He was born in Boston in the last year of the 
| eighteenth century, and commenced life in this city as an 
ornamental painter. Subsequently he received instruc- 
| tion in portrait painting from Petticolos and Otis, and, at 
the age of nineteen, commenced the practice of his art. in 
| Kentucky, and afterwards removed to New Oricans. — Re- 
' turning to Philadelphia, where he married a daughter of 
Mr. Sully, he became in time quite successful, and, in 
1826, painted his well-known portrait of Pat Lyon, which 
now hangs in the rotunda of the Academy. Ile was an 

early member of the Artists’ Fund Society, and served for 
several years as its president. L. 





MUSIC. 
OPENING OF THE OPERA. 

THE opening of a new operatic season with fresh singers 
and under circumstances of peculiar interest was an oc- 
casion that certainly should fill the Academy of Music ; 
and it did so most thoroughly last 


Monday evening. 


is’ When the door was opened there was only standing-room, 


every seat having been taken. Yet, owing to the pro- 


tracted absence in the country of a number of our fash 
| ionable families, several of the best boxes in the dress 


circle and a few of the stockholders’ seats were vacant, 
gaps in the brilliantly dressed assem 


These omissions, however, will be repaired in a 


| few weeks, and, in the inecantime, they do not at all affect 


the managerial exchequer, the absentces belonging chiefly 
to that class of operatic patrons who contributed years 
ago to the building of the house, and thus secured for 


We wish that all the | themselves and their heirs free seats at the opera as long 


as the Academy of Music should exist. 
Of the opening opera as a musical production it were su 


perfluous to say anything here. “ Faust” is too well 


No opera ever 


| sprang into a quicker popularity, and none ever possessed 
ART NOTES. | 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25, 1865. | 


more varied clements of success. It is, moreover, associ- 
ated here with the leading success of the accomplished 
American vocalist, Miss Kellogg, whose Margherita is ac- 
knowledged by all who have heard the most eminent Kuro- 
pean representatives of the part to bear itself bravely be 
Twenty and thirty years hence venerable 


| opera-goers will refer to the Margherita of Clara Kellogy 
And with | 


as among their brightest operatic traditions. 
This charming prima donna was in excellent voice on 
ay night, and her performance was in every way up 


give evidence of study and preparation for the Sele Win- a to its usual standard. The Ballad of the * King of Thule” 


| was given with the gentle,dreamy grace so well befitting 
| it; and in the last act, particularly, there were touches of 
vocalization and of acting which no 
need ever hope to surpass. 

A feature of the evening was the début of the new tenor 
and the new basso, 
tlemen, Irfre 


rival Margherita 


Thoronghly successful as these gen- 
and Antonucci, were, they would have se- 
cured a much more brilliant reception had they first ap- 
peared in other parts. The taste of an American audience 
inclines to well-defined delineations of character, and to 
passionate and exciting vocalization, rather than to that 
which is merely delicate and refined. 
country meet with far greater success than ever Frezzo 
lini did ; and yet the latter is an artiste who, in style and 
execution, is, even at this late day, absolutely irreproach- 
lable. So in the case of the new-comers. 


Parepa will in this 





The audience 
| could not forget the passionate fervor of the Faust of Maz- 
| zoleni, nor the singular adaptation of Hermanns to the pop- 
| ularidea of Mephistopheles. 
j} cations witha strictly critical eye, and having in view the 


Perhaps, viewing these delin- 
subject, the poem, and Goethe, as well as the music, the 
stage, and Gounod, the two popular representatives of 
Hust aud Mephistopheles are somewhat exaggerated in 
their style; but it is certain they hit the taste of the 
Aimerican audience. 

Irtre is 2 light tenor, with a few notes, however, that 
belong rather to the robust school. 





His command and 
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use of the sotto voce is in every way admirable. The qual 
ity of his voice is pure and agreeable, and his method shows 
the most careful training, added to an artistic musical in- 
stinct. His lower notes are lacking in power, and even 
with his higher ones he cannot produce those thrilling ef- 
fects to which we have been accustomed, and which al- 
ways elicit spontaneous applause ; but his exquisite style, 
his intelligent action, and his masterly management of 
his voice, stamp him at once as a genuine artist who will 
steadily grow in favor. We should not call him a young 
man. He comes to us in his prime, and it is to be hoped 
that an American audience will, for a long time to come, 
enjoy the vocalization of this accomplished artist. His 
Hdgardo and his Gennaro are said to be among his best 
parts; and it would certainly seem that his delicate style: 
were better adapted to the flowing melodies of Donizett 
than to the abrupt peculiarities of Gounod. 

Antonucci has as few natural requisites for the part of 
Mephistopheles as any good singer can have. He is burly 
and genial, and his deviltry is an obvious mask, whereas 
“it seemed to sit much more naturally on his eminent 
predecessor.” We understand he is comparatively new 
to the réle ; and, indeed, he did not say it as if he loved it, 
nor did he elicit any special enthusiasm even in the “ gold 
song” or in the quaint serenade, the concluding phrase of 
which—embracing a fall of three octaves—he altered to 
suit his compass. His superbly rich, sonorous, and ma- 
jestic voice was, however, the subject of universal praise, 
and his acting was appropriate and intelligent, if not 


striking. It is in other parts that we look for his special 
successes. Like Irfre, he will find in “ Lucrezia Borgia” 


the way to popular enthusiasm. 

Adelaide Phillips was, a few days ago, announced to 
take the part of Siebel ; but she objected to making her 
first appearance in a part which she deemed insignificant. 
It then devolved on Madame Ficker, a young lady who 
has a sweet, clear soprano voice, a good method, and who 
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consummate a master of humor as the composer of “ Le 
Médecin.” 

HERR ALBERT has just finished a new opera, which will 
be produced at Stuttgart during the season 1865-6. The 
title of his opera is to be “ Astorga.” 

To the music written on the subject of music (of which 
more is to be said than idic people dream) one of the last 
contributions is a piano-forte concerto by Herr Volckmann, 
which was brought forward at the Dessau Festival of the 
Future. 

THE Pesth festival, in commemoration of the estab- 
lishment of the music-school there, took place on 
the 15th of August. Among the novelties wasa selection 
from Herr Erkell’s newest Hungarian opera, 
Gyorgy,” and the Abbé Liszt’s “Saint Elizabet 
ducted by its composer. 


“ Dozsa 
1,” con- 
He was grected, says the Frank- 
fort journal, in his sacerdotal habit, the well-known me- 
teoric hair cut short, with as much phrenctic applause as 
attended him when he sat at the piano in the pictur- 
esque dress of a Hungarian nobleman, with his sword at 
his side. There is no making out what the music is real- 
ly worth. 





AMUSEMENTS. 





THE DRAMATIC HORIZON. 

Wirt the performances of last week the dramatic sea- 
son of 1865-66 was fairly inaugurated. Nor was the in- 
auguration a whit too early. The theater-going public 
seemed to be gaping for amusement as the thirsty land 
gapeth for water; and though the weather was almost 
as warm as in midsummer, the theaters were crowded to 
excess, 

It is worthy of note, also, that the opening of new thea- 
ters by no means interfered with the attendance at those 
sarlier opened. Each establishment seemed to have its 
own audience awaiting an opportunity to visit their favor- 





promises well for the future. Miss de Gebele, who last 
season sang the musie of Sichel, modestly contented her- | 
self with that of Marta, and gave a thoroughly good | 
rendering of the little part. Bellini, the baritone, as | 
Valentine, renewed all his old successes, and Muller lent 
his useful aid. 

Mr. Maretzek has greatly improved the male depart- 
ment of his chorus ; and it was owing to the harmonious 
vociferations of about a dozen new-comers from the Lon. 
don opera that the “ Soldiers’ Chorus” received the usual 
encore, Tn other departments the opera was well put on 
the stage, excepting the final tableau of the apotheosis of 





ite place of resort. The Winter Garden was among the 
first to fling wide its portals ; but its audiences were quite 
as large after the Olympic offered its attractions, and both 
of them were as fully attended after Wallack’s joined the 
ranks as before ; while during all this time, the vast) au- 
ditorium of the Academy of Music was overcrowded with 
the myriads of people attracted by the feats of a popular 
juggler. On Saturday last Hermann gave an afternoon 
and an evening performance before at least five thousand 
men, women, and children, in all. The same night every 
theater in New York was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

In glancing at the attractions offered, it will be ac- 





Margherita, which is so carelessly arranged as to demand | knowledged that there is nothing in them to warrant 
ia wtabn t onaiaihshe ae k a ; * = a . ; . ° 

immediate improvement, The angels are supported by | such an extraordinary interest on the part of the public. 
very palpable clothes-lines, and the celestial (blue) light | The large patronage awarded them must, then, arise 


» : . Neel wi le « Pa, 2 66 ways ” ° , . 
beams out from cracks in the clouds and from the “ wings from a popular craving for theatrical amusement, and 
in a manner specially destructive of the intended illusion. 


Spite of all the vocal merit displayed at this initial per- 
formance of “ Faust,” the audience was undeniably cold. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the warm atmosphere is 


readiness to spend money, and from a general prosperity, 
which, though really fictitious, serves for the time as 
| well as if it were genuine. 





The prices of admission to 
| our leading places of amusement are about double what 
deemed responsible for this frigidity. People were indis- they were a few years ago; but this fact does not seem 
posed to the exertion of applauding vigorously. There | to affect in the slightest the patronage. The cry of the 
were, however, afew genuine calls before the curtain, and populace is only for panem et circenses ; and they seem to 
after the last act the leading performers came out as if | have little trouble in getting either. 
from mere force of habit, though we did not notice any! What do they findat the eircenses or the theatres which 
special demand in the auditorium for such a farewell | now serve as the representatives of the Roman places of 
glimpse. | amusement ? There is certainly very little to write 
The other operas announced for this week are “ Poli- | about, and that little by no means of a metropolitan 
uto” and “ Luerezia.” Next week there will be four | ( 
opera nights, and “Tone” and “Ernani” will be among 
the attractions. 


; rank in point of merit. Only two theaters in the city— 
Wallack’s and the New Bowery, which represent the 
| two antipodes of society—have begun the season with 
novelties. 


The opera season has opened with 
abundant prospects of success, which will be still more 


At the former place, a dramatic company, as 
marked when the haditués of the house return to the 


remarkably strong inthe male as it is weak in the female 
city. At present the strangers in town contribute a large department, have given vitality to the third-rate play of 
share of the patronage. }a second-rate playwright ; and at the latter, a bold dra- 
|matist has taken the subject of “Richard II.” and 
worked it up into a melodrama, which he is -needlessly 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


THERE can be no doubt as the return of the operas of | careful to inform the public is entirely dissimilar to | 


(iliick to the German stage. A quarter of a century ago | Shakespeare's treatment of the same topic. At the other 
they were only to be heard of at Berlin: far more spar. | Bowery theater—the Old Bowery—an Irish play, with 
ingly at Frankfort and Munich. Last year we heard | the Crummles-like title “Cruve dha Rug, or He of the 
“Armide” at Carlsruhe ; this year it is the turn of | Red Hand,” is delighting such as afiect the well of high- 
“Aleeste.” In truth, time and change can do little to | falutin undefiled. 

age the larger portion of their music; and when they | The great want at Wallack’s theater is, we regret to 
fail to please or weary the public of to-day, the fault does | say, in the ladies’ department. 
not lie with the composer, but with those to whom his 
magnificent, true, and impassioned conceptions are in- 
trusted. 


Since the retirement 
of Mrs. Hoey there has been no leading lady equal to the 
position. The little dramatic kingdom has been without 
For a short period Miss Jane Coombs did well, 

ForetGn JOURNALS state that the Théatre Lyrique will | and would speedily have mounted the vacant throne had 
Open its season with “ Nahel,” an overture by M. Litolff, | she not been torn from the scene of her triumphs by the 
which was produced, a year or two since, at Baden- | fell dest royer, matrimony. Miss Henriques dresses charm- 
Baden ; also, that the opera contemplated by M. Gounod | ingly and acts ereditably ; but, during her minority, there 
for the Opéra Comique will have for its author M. 


Legouvé, and be founded on the “Tales of the Queen of 
Navarre,” 


a queen, 


should at least be some regent in her place. 

More evenly balanced is the company at the Olympic. 
a subject which, at first sight, seems intricate | Mrs. Wood and Mr. Mortimer are both popular, and are 
rather than enticing, even when it is to be handled by so| well supported by a number of experienced actors and 
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actresses. A lady, who comes to us heralded in dubious 
biographies as the intimate friend, protégé, and four-year 
pupil of Rachel, is announced to appear soon on the 
boards of thé Olympic in a new sensation drama written 
expressly for her. She is said to be a vigorous though re- 
fined actress, and it is to be hoped she will save the Olym- 
pic Theater from the prurient reputation it is winning in 
consequence of certain tendencies to coarseness which, 
under a former management, were carried to an excess 
nearly fatal to the interests of the establishment. 

The reappearance at the Winter Garden of a comedian 
remotely and incidentally connected with him whose 
murderous hand committed, in April last, the great his- 
torical crime of the age, has been attended with thorough 
success, and the opening programme still serves to attract 
crowded audiences. Mr. Clarke’s engagement will prob- 
ably be followed, at an early date, by that of his brother- 
in-law, Edwin Booth. Immediately after the assassina- 
tion of the President, the tragedian, in the bitterness of 
his heart, announced that he would for ever retire from 
the stage ; but sucha decision has been reconsidered, and 
the American stage is not to be deprived of its proudest 
ornament. 

Charles Kean and his wife have concluded an engage- 
ment at the Broadway Theater, which, though eliciting 
much varied criticism, has proved a marked pecuniary 
success. They have been followed by Madame Celeste, 
another old-time actress, who has appeared with accepta- 
tion in a sensation drama, called “The Woman in Red.” 
It has, however, no connection with the Scarlet Woman. 

Yet, with all these attractions, do we find any individ- 
ual programme at present in ‘the New York theaters 
which can really respond to the cravings of a truly intel- 
lectual audience, or can be deemed worthy of a great 
metropolis? There is plenty toamuse. There is an old- 
fashioned circus at the Hippotheatron ; there is a pass- 
able new Russian drama at Wallack’s ; there is a funny 
comedy and a droll farcé at the Winter Garden ; there 
are a few standard comedies at the Olympic; there are at 
Niblo’s the Ravels, who for amusement pure and simple 
can never be surpassed. Apropos of the Ravels, we won- 
der if the people of this city are aware of the position 
they hold in Paris. In that city they attract no such 
assemblages as they do here. There they perform in a 
second or third rate place of amusement, to which the 
price of admission is only ten sous, and the spectators 
consist chiefly of servants, cabmen, porters, e¢ id omne 
genus. The Ravels make their money in America. And 
it isa matter for the consideration of the good people 
who flock to see these pantomimists, that their apprecia- 
tion of amusement is just up to the level of the Parisian 
demi-monde. There is at the Broadway an exciting play, 
with an actress of rare experience in the leading part. 
There are frantic sensation pieces in the Bowery, and 
some cleverly-sung music in the minstrel halls. But 
none of these offer anything of a really elevated tone— 
nothing, for instance, which we should care to invite a 
cultivated foreigner to visit as a sample of American dram- 
atic tastes and capability. Perhaps matters will improve 
as the season progresses ; but in the meantime the sugges: 
tion occurs whether a great metropolitan theater in New 
York is not among the future grandeurs of our city. We, 
last week, spoke of the want of a leading metropolitan 
newspaper ; and to that want we may add that of a real- 
ly first-class, dignified theater, in which only first-class 
plays shall be played by first-class artists. The diffi- 
culty to be next considered is, whether the public would 
appreciate and patronize the model establishment, by 
paying first-class prices. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





SHAKESPEARE. 
Vol. I., containing the Poems, Life, and Essays. 
This volume completes the Works of Shakespeare edited by | 
RicHarRD GRANT WHITE, in 12 vols. 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By RicHarp GRANT WHITE. 
Containing Memoirs of the Life of Shakespeare; with an Essay 
toward the Expression of his Genius, and an Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English Drama. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT ON THE 
AMERICAN QUESTION. 


Crown 8vo, $2. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD 
By Francis ParKMAN, author of the “ History of the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” etc., etc. 

Small Svo. $2 590. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF ANDREW 
JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Edited by yong Moore. | 
Crown 8vo, $2 50. | 


GRIMM’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Translated by F. E. BuNNETT. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5 00. 


EPPrCTETU Ss, 


A Translation from the Greek based on that of a ABETH CARTER, | 
by T. W. Higernson. | 


Crown 8yvo, $2 50. | 
_ 


STORY’S COMMENTARIES ON EQUITY 
PLEADINGS. 
Seventh edition. Carefully revised, with large additions, by 
Isaac F. REDFIELD, LL.D. 
8vo, $7 50. 
“Story’s Equity Pleadings is the standard work on the subject. | 


It is not only put into the hands of students, but is found on the | 
table of the practitioner and the bench of the judge.” 





| $2.50. Mailed post-free on receipt of price. 


This edition is edited by Judge Redfield, who has inserted all | | 


the late English cases, and many of the later American cases, thus 
making nearly one hundred new sections in the text, besides 
many additions to the Notes. 
STORY’S COMMENTARIES ON THE CONFLICT 
OF LAWS. 
Sixthedition. Revised and enlarged by Isaac F, Repriewp, LL.D. 
8vo, $7 50. 
BISHOP’S COMMENTARIES ON THE 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
Third edition, greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, $15 00. 


WASHBURN’S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 
REAL PROPERTY. 


Second edition. 2 vols. Svo, $15 00. 


BISHOP ON THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE, 
Fourth edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $15 00. 
HILLIARD ON MORTGAGES OF REAL AND 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
Third edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $15 00. 


PARSONS’ LAW OF CONTRACTS. 
Fifth edition. 3 vols. 8vo, $22 50. 


REDFIELD ON THE LAW OF WILLS. 
8vo, $7 50. 


THE TAX-PAYER’S MANUAL: 
Containing the entire Internal Revenue Laws, with the Deci- | 
sions and Rulings of the Commissioners; Tables of Taxation; | 
Exemption and Stamp Duties; and a compiete Alphabetical In- | 
dex, prepared by Hon. Geo. 8S. BoutwE tt, formerly Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 
8vo, paper, $1 00: cloth, $1 50. 


This volume contains the Act of June 30, 1864, with the amend- | 


ments made by the Act of March 3, 1865, introduced into the Act | 
of June 30; and wherever the amendment struck out any part of 
the previous Act, and substituted new provisions, these new provi- 
sions are introduced in their appropriate places, instead of the parts | 
repealed by theamendment. 


The rates in the Table of Duties correspond to the rates fixed | 


by the Act of March 3, 1865. 


BLACKWELL ON THE LAW OF TAX TITLES. 
Second edition, 8vo, $6 00. 


BROWNE’S TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUC- 


TION OF THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS. 
Second edition, 8vo, $6 50. 


Ready in December. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 


By his Great-grandson, Witi1aM V. WELLS. 8 vols. 8vo. 


In the Course of Publication, 

In Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price $2 25 each. 
THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND 
BURKE. 

‘Revised Edition. (Vol. I. now ready.) 


The Publishers will send the volumes | _ issued, free of expense 
to subscribers, upon the receipt of $2 


Nearly Ready. 


DANIELL’S CHANCERY PRACTICE. 
Third American Edition. Edited by Hon J. C. Perkuxs. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


without a collection of specimens from the Dramatic Poets of 
| those countries. 


| interesting to the student of dramatic literature, av exhibiting in 
|acondensed form the mutations in taste, style, and method of 


| of the cherished favorites of their youth.” 
series are uniform in size, style, and | 
| price. The convenient size of the volumes, the beauty of the | IX.—Jnstructions to correspondents in tactical matters. 


we PUBLISHED, | 
GOLDEN LEAVES 
FROM THE 
DRAMATIC POETS. | 
Collected by Joun W. 8. Hows. 
In one vol. 16mo, 576 pp., toned paper, gilt top, vellum cloth, 
beveled boards. Price $2 50. Uniform with | 
I. | 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE AMERICAN POETS. 
Il. 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 
Extract from the Preface to ‘‘ Golden Leaves from the Dramatic 
Poets :” 
“In the dramatic poets of a country are embodied the highest 
efforts of its genius. Our series of ‘GoLpEN Leaves’ from the 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN PoETts would be, therefore, incomplete 


In the present volume we give selections of 
recognized beauties from the British AND AMERICAN DRAMATISTS, 
arranged in chronological order, commencing with the earliest 
known dramas in the English language, and continuing the series 
down to the present time. The collection, we trust, will be found 


treatment which the drama has undergone through the last three 
centuries. We believe it will also be acceptable to lovers of the 
Legitimate Drama who still cling to the recollections of the past 
glories of the stage, and will receive and welcome these souvenirs 

The “Golden Leaves” 
| page, the elegance of their external appearance, unite in com- 


mending them to persons of taste and culture. They are put up 
in sets in boxes, but are sold separately. Price each volume 
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540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
T B. & BROTHERS, 
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PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 





PETERSON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Take pleasure in calling the attention of the public to their choice 

and extensive stock of Books, comprising a collection of the most 
| popular and choice, inall styles of Binding, by all the favorite and 
| standard authors. 





THE WAR. 


+ liane BEST HiSTORY OF 


THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES 


OF 
THE ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL, 


; handsomely bound and accompanied with complete indexes, are 
| now ready for delivery. 


These volumes give a daily record of 
the military operations of the late war of such accuracy and im- 


| partiality that it has been accepted by the Army and Navy, and 


used by the press at home and abroad, as the most authentic his- 
tory of the campaigns which has yet appeared from any press. 
Among the valuable matter contained in the volumes may be 
named: 
I—A Weekly Record of Military Movements throughout the ficld 
of War. 
Il.—The Official Reports of Army and Navy Commanders, and 
of the Government Departments and Bureaus. 
IIL.—A full Gazette of Changes in the personnel of the Army and 
Navy. 
IV.—Notices of new inventions relating to the art of war. 
V.—Full and constant correspondence from the ablest officers of 
the two services on the professional questions of the hour ; 
suggestions of changes and improvements ; discussions 
of military subjects. 
VI.—An extended and thorough discussion of the iron-clad ques- 
tion, with the official reports thereon. 
VIL.—Hiditorial criticisms and observations. 
VILL.—Notices of the progress in military science in foreign coun- 
tries ; of foreign military literature, invention, admin- 
istration, experiment, inquiry. 


X.—ZIn fine, a complete record of everything relating to the pres- 
ent war and to the genera! progress of military science. 
The Army anp Navy JourNaAt has obviously enjoyed facilities 
for accurate information, not only of events in the campaigns so 
auspiciously closed, but also of the spirit and opinions of the 
Army, which no other newspaper could be expected toobtain. It 
has, therefore, been able to give to its weekly record of military 
movements something of the dignity and verity of history. 
In its department of Correspondence, as well as in its Editorial 
pages, many ideas have been first suggested which have since be- 
come laws or usages, to the benefit of the Army and Navy. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 
From the Boston Transcript. 


It is impossible to run the eye over the pages of this volume, 
now that the events it records and discusses have passed into his- 





For the convenience of Book-buyers and those seeking suitable | 
| Works for Presentation, great care is taken in having a large and 
| varied collection, and all the current works of the day. Show 
| counters and shelves, with an excellent selection of standard, 

illustrated, and illuminated works, varying in price to suit all | 
| buyers, are available to those visiting the establishment, where | 
| | purchases may be made with facility, and the time of the visitor 
greeny economized. Here may be seen not only books of the 
| simplest kind for children, but also exquisite works of art of the 
| most sumptuous character, suitable alike to adorn the drawing- | 
room table and the study of the connoisseur. Catalogues are sent. | 
|on application, and great attention is paid to communications 
| from the country, and the goods ordered care fully packed and for- 
warded with expedition on receipt of orders accompanied with 
the cash. 

Our arrangements for supplying STANDARD AMERICAN Books, 
suitable for Libraries and Private Families, are complete, and our 
stock second to none in the country. 





TO COLLECTORS OF LIBRARIES, OR THOSE 
DESIRING TO FORM THEM. 

Many who have the taste, and wish to form a Library, are de- 
terred by fear of the cost. To all such, we would say that a large 
| number of books may be furnished for even One Hundred Dollars 

—which, by a yearly increase ofa small amount, will before long 
place the purchaser in possession of a Library in almost every 
branch of knowledge, and afford satisfaction, not only to the col- 
lector, but to all those who are so fortunate as to possess his ac- 
quaintance. 
| Orders solicited. Address 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
| 306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOK SOCIETY.—DEI OBITORY. 762 BROADWAY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 
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tory, without being struck with the sagacity, ability, wisdom, and 
moderation with which it has been condicted. Its accounts of 
| movements and battles ain be read now with satisfaction, as they 
| were at the time the best ‘nformed, most intelligent, and most trust- 
worthy statements which appeared in the newspapers of the coun- 
try. The * Edinburgh Review,” in the only article published 
abroad in which justice was done our great generals, based its 
judgments chiefly on facts furnished by the ArMy AaNp Navy 
JOURNAL, 
| We are glad to learn that so admirable a journal continues to be 
yrosperous after the cessation of active operations in the field, 
| Vhile it is not devoted to the interest of the class it most especi- 
ally represents in opposition to the interests of the whole nation, 
| it is the best organ which that class has ever had in this country, 
both in respect to fullness and accuracy of information and com- 
| prehensiveness of judgment, 
| From the Boston Advertiser. 
The ARMY AND Navy JourNAL has conquered a prominent place 
| {n our periodical literature by consistent and meritorious effort, 
| and stands now without a rival in its peculiar sphere, * 
The standard authority of military criticism from a il alae 
| point of view. 


| 


From the Aligemeine Militar Zeitung (of Darmstadt, Germany). 

It cannot be said that the knowledge, the views, the taient for 
resenting opinions and facts, displayed in the columns of this 
; Journal, are surpassed in any European military paper. 


From the Brooklyn Union. 

The Army AND Navy JoURNAL has been known throughout the 
war as one of the most valued periodicals of the country. It has 
been accurate, thorough, vigorous, just, catholic, and enterpris- 
}ing, and for authentic information and sound views has filled a 
place which its excelience has made peculiar. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
Asa record of the war, the ARMy AND Navy JOURNAL is without 
a superior in the land. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


As a record of current events in the army and navy, it is exceed- 
ingly valuable to others than the profe asional readers for whom 
its editor primarily writes. We have found its digest of current 
events connected with the operations of our armies in Virginia 
and Georgia particularly valuable for the consistency and clear- 
ness which it introduces into its weekly chronicle of those opera- 
tions. 

From the Providence Post. 

It contains a mass of documentary history which will prove of 
inestimable service to all who desire to have in compact and con- 
venient form a compendium of the important transactions of the 
war, and an intelligent source of information respecting the army 
and navy in the future. We have already found the benefit of 
having this volume, by finding therein documents which we had 
wished to preserve, but which in newspaper form had eluded our 
care. 

From the Washington Chronicle. 
It is beautifully bound, and contains 828 pages. Asa book of 





| reference it is invaluable, containing some of the most accurate 
and reliable accounts of the war. 
Tue Prices OF EACH VOLUME ARE: 
Ee a a ee ee 7 
Bound in half morocco.............-0ee eee wees 10 00 


The two volumes may be obtained together for $15 00, bound in 
cloth, or $20 00, bound in half morocco. Or either may be had 
separately at the prices named above. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 
IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT $6 00 A YEAR. 








OFFICE, 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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EBELLION RECORD, 


BEING THE FOURTH PART OF 
EDITED BY 
FRANK MOORE. 


PART 49; 
VOLUME VIII. 


Illustrated with portraits of Maj.-Gen. W. W. AVERILL and Maj.- 
Gen. C. C. AvauR. 
Price 60 cents. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


OW READY. 
N 





PRAED’S POEMS—IN BLUE AND GOLD. 
2 vous., $2 50. 
WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER. 


This is a literal reprint of “* Mowon’s,” the first authorized and 
only complete edition, with many poems before unpublished. 
Edited, with a memoir, by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 


ALSO, 


A handsome “library edition,” on fine paper, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
$4 50; half calf, $8 ; full Turkey, $10. 





** Horace is not more charming in his gayest moods than Praed.” 
—Christian Examiner. 

** Wherever there shall be found a mind which appreciates the 
beauty of graceful thoughts and kindly sentiments, expressed in 
flowing lines and melodious cadences, there will be found an ad- 
mirer of the poetry of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.’’—North 
American Review. 

It may be safely predicted that ‘‘ these poems will have a large 


sale in this country, where Praed’s wit and tenderness are highly | 


appreciated.” 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, New York. 


— ee? 


I. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
3y Br. Haro_p Browne, 
WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
By Br. WILLIAMS. : 

1 vol. Svo, 870 pages, printed in a superior style on tinted paper. 

Subscribers to the above will please send their directions about 
forwarding, and if to be sent by mail, add 50 cents to prepay post- 
age. 


PUBLISHED. 


IL. 
REMARKS ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES. 

By the Rev. Joun Henry Newman, D.D. 


: vol. 12mo. Price, 


$1 2. 
The above is a reprint of the celebratéd Tract No. 90. 
Address H. B. DURAND, 49 White Street, New York, 
Successor t> Daniel Dana, Jr. 
ee ieee — - a a = = 
A VALUABLE GUIDE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
NOW READY, 
NEW PRACTICAL CATALOGUE 
OF 
CURRENT MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, 


CARROLL'S 


BOOKS 


The need of a Catalogue of the current Book Publications of the 
United States, simple in plan and comprehensive in matter, has 
been much felt by  tabagh ved and book-buyers. From causes ap- 
ponent to all, Foreign Books have become so expensive here that 
put few, comparatively, are bought, American houses republish- 
ihg at cheaper rates such as the popular taste demands. 


A Compete Cata.ocvue of American publications would make 
an expensive and unwieldy book, not adapted to the wants of the 
majority of readers. The publishers of this work have, therefore, 
adopted the plan of a Catalogue of such Miscellaneous Books pub- 
lished in the United States as are most likely to be called for by 
the public, confining it to reasonable limits, arranging the works 
alphabetically (according to the names of the authors), and giving 
the prices fixed by the respective publishers, with a view to mak- 
ing it practically useful as a medium between book-sellers and 
book-buyers. It is the intention of the publishers to issue, from 
time to time, other editions, cataloguing, by supplementary lists, 
all new books. 


The publishers would call especial attention to the advertise- 
ments of such enterprising houses as have availed themselves of 
this opportunity to address five thousand intelligent readers. 
Those advertisements will be found throughout the body of the 
work, arranged alphabetically. 

1 VOLUME, 18mo, STIFF COVERS, 50 CENTS. 


Ger Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


708. . 708. 


PRAESTO ET PERSTO! NUNQUAM DORMIO! 





ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS ADVERTISED IN THE 
TRIBUNE, TIMES, POST, AND SATURDAY PRESS, FROM A 
DIME NOVEL TO THE HIGHEST CLASS OF LITERATURE, 
ARE CONSTANTLY FOR SALE AT MY NEWS EMPORIUM, 


AUGUST BRENTANO, 


708 BROADWAY, 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE NEW YORK HOTEL, 


VITA SINE LITERIS MORS EST! 
708. 708 


ROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 





Yr. 4 Pel Oo N EO Re ¥ 
S 


To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS.—The un- 
dersigned, being the oldest envelop manufacturers in this coun- 
try, and having the amplest facilities, are always ready to supply, 





by the thousand or by the million, envelops of every variety of 
size, pattern, and color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 


WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 


es AMBROSIA 


FOR THE HAIR. 
PRICE %75 CENTS. 


This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- 
covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
ly gray, stopping it from falling out, and promoting its growth. 

ry it, and be convinced. It is the finest dressing in the world 
for the hair, giving ita rich silky appearance, and causing it to 
curl beautifully. 

Price, large bottles, 5 cents. Sold everywhere. 

Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 








S U FFERERS 
FROM DYSPEPSIA 


READ! REFLECT!! 


TARRANT & CO.: 


Gentlemen: Iam a resident of Curacoa,and have often been 
disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 
APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 
to express wag ae my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
| SELTZER has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
| pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
| two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
| learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 

treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 

[ feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
aseeriiaae feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 

<nown. 

Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
gratitude and thanks, 

Iam very aes 3K 
8. 


. C. HENRIQUEZ, 
New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8S, A. 


WE ASK 


The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a trial, 
convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 


cured of 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 

SICK HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 

AFFECTIONS, ETC, . 
Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 
not use the medicine against the advice ot your physician. 


ACT!!! 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ot ee ee 1821. 
| 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY 


487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 





meee t. ACCIDENTS. 


IN VIEW of the TERRIBLE ACCIDENTS DAILY OCCUR- 
RING, why will not all persons 
INSURE THEMSELVES AGAINST INJURIES! 


For the payment of a few dollars, any one can insure himself 
the receipt of thousands in case of an accident of any description, 
or a certain sum each week while he is disabled; or, by paying a 
few cents, he can insure for any railroad or steamboat trip. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE 

AND 


TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
243 Broadway, 
(BRANCH OFFICE, 10 Court Street, Brooklyn), 


has its agencies all over the country, and will send its Tables to 


| ee AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


THE 
METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 anD 110 Broapway. 


CARE CIO v5 6:5. oc:iininwe nce deed immodarcadecdtad hieset wes $1,000,000 
PRR ONCE ois caeisaivn panwincescaetecatanadnaodundands 400,000 


INSURES 

AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
ALSO, AGAINST ALL 

MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 

ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 
J. C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


Lilie lia lai 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 WALL STREET, NEw YorK. 

COR CONNOR es ccics cccmancndas 00 siete UNekoacatelune +++. $400,000 00 

UPR CURE ©, Olina csccnssnanoshannnccusanecensees 117,947 96 

Total Assets vee. $517,847 96 


Tuis CoMPANY INSURES 
BUILDINGS, MERCHANDISE, FURNITURE, 
VESSELS IN PoRT AND THEIR CARGOES, 
LEASES AND RENTs, 


AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


DORAS L. STONE, President 
B. 8. WALCOTT, Secretary. 


We SKIRT FOR 1865. 
THE GREAT INVENTION OF THE AGE 
IN 
S21 2: e 
J. W. BRADLEY'S 
NEW PATENT DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (OR DOUBLE) 
SPRING SKIRT. 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, (late J. I. & J. O. WEST,) Propri- 
etors of the Invention, and Sole Manufacturers, 97 Cham- 
bers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 





HOO uP 


This invention consists of duplex (or two) elliptic pure refined 
steel springs, ingeniously braided tightly and firmly together, edge 
to edge, making the toughest, most flexible, elastic, and durable 
spring ever used. They seldom bend or break, like the single 
springs, and a preserve their perfect and beautiful 
shape more than twice as long as any single spring skirt that ever 
has or can be made. 
The wonderful flexibility and great comfort and pleasure to any 
lady wearing the duplex elliptic skirt will be experienced partic- 
ularly in all crowded assemblies, operas, carriages, railroad cars, 
church pews, arm chairs, for promenade and house dress, as the 
skirt can be folded, when in use, to occupy a small place as easily 
and conveniently as a silk or muslin dress. 
A lady having enjoyed the pleasure, comfort, and great conve- 
nience of wearing the Duplex Elliptic Steel Spring Skirt for a 
single day, will never afterwards willingly dispense with their 
use. For children, misses, and young ladies, they are superior to 
all others. 
The hoops are covered with two-ply double-twisted thread, and 
will wear twice as long as the single yarn covering which is used 
on all single steel hoop skirts. The three bottom rods on every 
Skirt are also,double steel, and twice, or double covered, to pre- 
vent the covering from wearing off the rods when dragging down 
stairs, stone steps, etc., etc., which they are constantly subject to 
when in use. 
All are made of the new and elegant corded tapes, and are the 
best quality in every part, giving to the wearer the most graceful 
and perfect shape possible, and are unquestionably the lightest, 
most desirable, comfortable, and economical Skirt ever made. 
For sale in all first-class stores in this city, and throughout the 


‘| United States and Canadas, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, South 


America, and the West Indies. 


INQUIRE FOR THE 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (OR DOUBLE) SPRING SKIRT. 





¢¢ (\ REAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.” 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then — yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale andindicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mac- 
GIEL’s Bruious, DysPEPTic, and DIARRHEA PILLs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, Maageren’s SatveE is infallible. Sold by J. 








495 Broapwar, NEw YORK. 


any who apply personally or by mail, 


MAGGIEL, 43 Fulton Street, New York, and all Druggists, at 25 
cents per box. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


ail PUBLISHED. 
e 


7— Story of Peter Pedagogus, a Swiss Schoolmaster of the Olden ; 


Style; Means of Mental Development, Natural Science versus 
hl a r 7 os . 

POETRY OF THE ORIENT. Mathematics and Classics; Pedagogical Law—Early Theories 
en eee ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. Concerning the Earth, Early Geography, First Maps, Progress of 
P| | Discoveries, Early Astronomy; French Novelties in Education, 
Railway-station Instruction, Practical Innovations ; Object Les- 
son on Iron; Unfinished Problems of the Universe; Romance of 








if This is a complete introduction to Oriental Poetry in all its fam- 





—- : beget 


Arabia to their innumerable varieties of lyrical, descriptive, and Progress; Mr. Gage’s Letter from Halle, Germany—Francke’s 


| the German Schools, Method of Instruction ; Music in New York 
| Public Schools ; Phonography versus Tachygraphy ; Educational 
specimens. It is the only work of the kind in our language, and as | Intelligence—New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, 
such, no less than from its intrinsic merits, it possesses a unique | Canada, England, Germany, Italy, India, France, Denmark; Cur- 
| rent Publications—Physiology, Algebra, Popularizing Literature, 


authors and their works, and illustrates’ them by hundreds of 


SNE ly. Ge Rg 


value and charm. 


2 le . . 
one hundred pages new matter, one handsome 16mo. vol. Price, | Schoolroom Devotions ; Miscellany. 


$1 75. Mailed on receipt of price. | Price perannum, $1 50; Specimens by mail, 15 cents. 


‘**No one interested in education can afford to be without it.” 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 








| Boston. Publishers, 

'y ey 

i =e No. 130 Grand Street, New York. 
; BRxyocw a RDEN. | cele catcidcoctineellae sEiaaa aan oa teeeeeeaeraaan aad ocr 
at) | 

} sae 

1 | 

@! In compliance with the request of many Artists and Lovers of ; 

iB Art, the publishers of the “‘ Artists’ Edition” of ‘‘ Enoch Arden” | 

MI will print for Subscribers 

Pee PRESS OMe. Q_ D. SCHUYLER, 
if on large, heavy paper, made expressly for the purpose. | We 
This is the edition illustrated by Hammatt Billings. James | 381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Jackson Jarves, Esq., in his ** Art Idea,” thus speaks of him, on 





Manufacturer and Jobber of 


AND MANTILLAS, 


page 241, in contrast with others: | 


ahi “ Hammatt Billings has capacity of higher order. His taste is , CLOAKS 


a refined, talent versatile, fancy subtle, and imagination inventive. 
i In the limited scope of architecture allowed here he has given CLOAKINGS 
i) evidence of alatent genius, which, in any other country, would be | : 
i stimulated and developed to its fullest power. Thus far he is WOOLENS, TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMENTS. 
dl more commonly known by his beautiful illustrations of Keats, | 


he lyrical « CS Ee Satan Path is aac, | Bead Trimmings and Ornaments, will be a specialty for the Fall 
the lyrical grace, variety, and delicate beauty ofhis compositions, | geason, Particular attention given to filling orders. 

and sympathetic rendering of the text, he has no superior in this 
country. His brain isa rich mine of esthetic wealth. He does 
not so much translate poetry into pictorial art as recast it in ex- | 
quisite shapes of his own invention. The mere overflow of his | 
mind would make a reputation for the common run of artists and | 
; , architects.” 


Subscriptions received by the publishers, | 
J. E. TILTON & CO., | 
pry PURKIsH 


Also publishers of the beautiful ‘‘ Cambridge Edition” of ‘* Enoch | 
Arden,” containing all of Tennyson's late poems, with vignette 


8. D. SCHUYLER, 381 Broapway, 





BAM ITS, 


13 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, 


illustrations. : . . 
| (Second door from St. John’s Park, near Canal Street.) 
ISR A; WON OD. caicixes sccrbdccudesaseuskssnsbonnee Price $1 50) WHAT OUR BATHERS SAY: 
Half Calf..... 22... 0..0esseeeeeseeee sees eeee seen eeee es “ 850" & 4 newand delicious sensation.”"— Major-General Banks. 
Morocco Antique.... . 2.0.0... .sececeee se ecceeee ce eeee “450; © To show my opinion, I hereby take twenty tickets.” — George 


ia - ‘ F. Train. 
i 7 | when I went in. Am entirely relieved.”"—dHon. G. A. Grow, cr- 
EXPERIENCE! Speaker House of Representatives. 
“Its effects upon myself have been excellent. After much suf- 
ee = , antially valuable | fering from an inflammation of one eye, I was entirely relieved by 
we works are more salable, popular, or substantially valuable. | four baths." —Z¥of. 7'..J. Cook, N. ¥- 
Upright and energetic men are requested to call, if possible ; other- “It is the most valuable of baths.”’—Déo Lewis, M.D. 
wise to state in detail their business experience by letter. “When I — “4 you oe vege. Rare RHEUMATISM sO I 
. could hardly walk. Four baths have entirely cured me.”—Eud ward 
3AYARD TAYLOR'S CYCLOPADIA OF MODERN TRAVEL. | Zfigies, Exq., N. Y. y J 
A record of Adventure, Exploration, and Discovery for the V 
past Sixty Years. 2vols.royal8vo. Illustrated. 1,034 pages. | the city to pure 
GUNN'S NEW FAMILY PHYSICIAN; or, Home Boox or , sion, N. Y. 











ase goods, or to transact any business, should 





edition, y. 


| Armitage, N 


ing the Plans for Establishing a Northwestern Confederacy. | better [like them.”—Mrs. FE. C. M. 


Secret Orders of the Knights of the Golden Circle and Order | #¥Y balm or cosmetic. 


of the Sons of Liberty—their Organization, Rituals, Pass- | . ' HOURS. HS ; 

words, Grips, Oaths, Obligations, and Penalties, etc., with | GENTLEMEN—F rom 6to 8 A. ., and 2:30 to 9 P. M. 
“ " a ‘ | Lapres—From 9 A. M. tol P.M. 

accurate Illustrations of the Infernal Machines of the Con- | 


° | XT ROYAL, 170 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. CHAPUS, Proprietor. The 
BARRETT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | attention of the American traveling public is asa se arly ihvitec 
$42 pages Svo. Nearly 100,000 copies already sold. | to this hotel, as offering special inducements for their patronage 


ft ee ee oo : ee 
i 


de) ilies and departments, from the great epics of India, Persia, and | Natural History; Superlatives and School Books; Principles and | 


aphoristic verse. It gives a critical account of the chief Eastern | Asylum, School of Halle, Disciplining by Punishment, Order in | 


a The Poet Whittiera Musician, A Blundering Philosopher, Cottage | 
A new edition, entirely revised and enlarged by the addition of | Liprary Poems, History of Kansas, An Educational Novelty, | 


Tennyson, and the most intellectually spiritual of the poets. In| .,4 full and complete assortment of Novelties, in Steel and Jet | 


eee FOR LIVE ‘AGENTS WHO HAVE HAD: “Iwas sick with a very bad bilious cold and severe headache | 


* Every dirty. weary traveler, and especially every one visiting | 


try it."—Rev. W. C. Van Meter, Superintendent of the Howard Mis- | 


[Sepr. 30, 1865 


f URD & HOUGHTON, 401 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, will publish on Saturday, Sept. 30, 
MATRIMONIAL INFELICITIES, 
With an Occasional Felicity by way of contrast. 
ty Barry Gray. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $1 75. 

‘“* Many of ourreaders are doubtless familiar with the delicate 
humor of Barry Gray, the refined and subtle wit which plays from 
| his pen, as well as his more pathetic touches, which reach our 
| hearts so strangely. * Mr, B. G.,’ as he calls himself, is certainly 
| the most graceful and jovial of satirists ; he can offend nobody; 


| he shows up our own failings, and we must needs laugh with 
' him.”’—Boston Post. 


LATELY PUBLISHED: 
zr. 

MY MARRIED LIFE AT HILLSIDE. 
| By Barry Gray. With illustrations by McNevin. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. Price $2. 

* Although the book is chiefly of an amusing character, it is not 
£0 entirely. There is considerable pathos in its pages, as well as 
| some good poetry.”’"—Hud. Col. Rep. 
“They are lively, humorous, and sparkling.”’—Boston Times, 
| “A book which ought to be popular, It is not so introspective 
as ‘Reveries of a Bachelor,’ but will be appreciated more by a 
discerning public. It isa work for Saratoga or any other water- 
ing-place. There is just enough of improbability in the 
| story to let one know that its author designs to be satirical.’— 
; New York Citizen. 
| IT, 

; OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG. 
| With fifteen illustrations on stone, in tint, from designs by I. L. 
STEPHENS. 1 vol. quarto, $1 25. 





if, 

THE HOUSE TIAT JACK BUILT. 
With fifteen illustrations on stone, in tint, from designs by H. L, 
ATEPHENS. lyvol. quarto, $1 25. 

For sale by all booksellers. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





Any of the above books sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 


it ‘OLLOW AY’S PILLS AND OINTMEN'T.—TU MORS 

and Swellings. These medicines have entirely dispensed 
with the use of the knife, to which the patient frequently sue- 
cumbed from sheer exhaustion. A thorough cure can only be 
| produced by a complete change of the blood, and Holloway’s 
| remedies will accomplish this most effectually. Sold everywhere, 
IG? LTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
ae 

ORIGINATED THE USE OF 

NITROUS OXIDE FOR) EXTRACTING TEETH, 
and have never had anaccident with it. All who have experi- 
enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 
| able and perfectly safe mode for extracting teeth without pain. 


| We use only gas that /s made fresh every day, and it never fails, 
Office 19 Cooper Institute. 


iy. H EB RO U N D T ABLE 


} 

| THE NAVIONAL LITERARY PAPER. 

| LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC, DRAMA. 
| 


(From the New York Times.) 

| “The first numVer of the new series is attractive in form. Its 
! mechanical excellen@, indeed, cannot fail to win high apprecia- 
! tion from persons ofgaste. The yariety of its contents ought to 
' give satisfaction to thedaree multitude of readers who care for va- 

riety. Aud its opinions on current topics of literary and political 
| interest are quite as pronounced as they could weil be in a journal 
which, we assume, aims at the expression of independent rather 
than party opinions.” 


(From the Springfield Republican.) 
“ After a thirteen months’ interval this spirited and progressive 
sheet has reappeared in New York. ‘The first number is full of 
hope and a certain jubilant confidence which invites success. We 
welcome the second advent of the youthful sheet, whose refresh- 
ing audacity compelled those to read it in former times who did 
| not always approve of its positions. May the Knights of Tne 
Rounp TaBie wield a trenchant blade, and rouse us from our de- 
corous stupidities by spirited attack and brisk defense. For their 
reviews and announcements, their editorials and correspondence, 

‘ their poetry and art notes, the reading public can find abundant 
room, 


(From the Philadelphia Age.) 
“ The first number of the new series sparkles with variety, and 
it is not easy to say which department is the best.” 


(From the Hartford Press.) 
| “The handsomest-looking weekly in America; its very appear 


9 i “ =e " TORR “This bath is first-rate. It seems to be the very method which edad intr . ’ 
. 2s yal S X = s—120th | neg” pilings : oe ance is a good introduction.”’, 
OARS: “EAU pages enyel Gyo, with 16) eactntione—tee nature has adopted for its recuperation.”—Rev. Dr. Thomas | sid 

A | 


(From the National Intelligencer) 


: y > ANY INT 7 : nn | | eeey, bath I take makes me feel stronger.”—Miss MW. B., N.Y.) & phe cement of its resurrection, afte 2ip V Tinkle 
THE TRIALS FOR TREASON AT INDIANAPOLIS. Disclos-|  ;, a aaah ennadis awe’ weet Gaon to The announcement of its resurrection, after a Rip Van Winkle 
Be 


nap of fourteen months, will be a source of immeasurable gratifi- 
| cation to every student and scholar througheut the land, with 


Being an Official Record of the Trials before the Military Com- | {> Baths are administered to ladies with the utmost care bya | whom it had become a species of oracle. Judging from the con- 
mission. 


to believe that THe Rounp TABLE will more than sustain its former 
{reputation as the most polished and ablest conducted literary 
, journal on this continent.” 
| 


(From the Maine State Press.) 


eveloping the Origin and History, etc., of the | competent lady-attendant. As a beautifier, they are superior to ; tents of the first number of the new series, there is every reason 
| 


- pongie | ‘ TURKISH BATHS. “We welcome with much pleasure the reappearance of Tur 
spirators. To which is added the full Report of Judge-Advo- | _ neece _ | Rouny Taste, for we think i supplies a want not met by any 
cate-General Holt on the Order of American Knights. 1 vol. | és ‘ — : ‘ other paperamongus,. * * * Cultured without narrowness, 
royal Svo, with 5 Portraits. “4 | (XRAND HOTEL DE LA PLACE DU PALAIS witty without coarseness, popular without shallowness, earnest 


» without bigotry. ‘Tne Rounp TABLE may be, and we look to see it 
1 become, the most truly and nobly American of all our periodicals. 
. | Success and long life be its portion.” 








THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, and th 


Trial of the Conspirators, Herold, Payne, Surratt, Atzcrodt, | limes and coaches, renders it most eligible for those visiting Paris 


etc., etc. 1 vol. royal Svo, 450 pages, double columns, wit 


Maps and Plans. Published by the authority of the Secretary | reasonable consideration of fifteen francs ($3, including wine) per 


of War and the Judge-Advocate-General. The only authorize 
edition. NEARLY READY. 


SOLD TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


MOORE, WILSTACH & BALDWIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI, AND 60 WALKER St., New York. 


A NEW SENSATION NOVEL! 
ROSE SEYMOUR. 





A story of the Drama, and of the most exciting interest. Just 


published, Sent by mail on ae of price, 25 cents. by 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
128 Nassau Street. 


| Its position in the Rue de Rivoli, opposite to the Palace of the | . ic PS Se che 
e | a aog and central to the principal casera, the opera, omnibus (From the Ne pid York Hvening Post.) 
“fn redeeming their promise to revive undér more favorable 
’ | for either business or pleasure. The American can here find the | national auspices their periodical, suspended over a year ago, the 
h | comforts and conveniences of an American first-class hotel for the | proprietors of Tue Rounp TaBee have shown, by the two first num- 
| co of the new series, that they come to the work with renewed 
q | day, With no charge for extras xo universal in European hotels, | energy and increased ability. * * They bring to the enterprise 
~ ; and so specially annoying to the American traveler, Arrange- | youth, energy, capital, and a pride in the undertaking which raises 
ments may be made in advance by letter or otherwise. For fur- | it above the standing of a mere pecuniary speculation, As a lit- 
| ther particulars address G. W. TROW, City Directory Office, 50 | erary journal then THe Round TaR.e has our heartiest wishes for 
Greene Street, New York, where a view of the hotel may be seen, | success, and the present number shows that it deserves such a re- 
| ward.” 
| (From the New York Journal of Commerce.) 
| “There is no literary weekly which approaches it in strength 
and ability.” 
AND (From the Boston Post.) 


= =e “Tie Round TABLE is spread again and a well-filled board it 
CHEMICAL BLACK WRITING INK, is.” 
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No Seiliment, Flow Freely, and do not corrode, Manufactured | & THE Round TaBLE is published every weck. Subscription price 
by Six Dotiarsa yeat. Single copies, FurreeN Cents. 
REEVES & CO., Address 
203 Washington Street, THE ROUND TABLE, 


| 
| New York. 182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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